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Wool Growers Invited! 





Officers and Members of All Wool 
Growers’ Organizations are Invited to 
Attend an Open Meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the National 
Wool Growers Association, to be held 
at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Monday, September ||, at 3 p. m. 


A Report of This Year's Activities 
of the Association Will be Presented 
and Plans Made in Connection with 
Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion and Code Matters, Government 
Financing, and Any Other Matters Pre- 
sented for Consideration. 















THE RAM SALE 
TUESDAY, 9:30 A. M., SEPTEMBER 12: 
RAMBOUILLETS AND SUFFOLKS 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 13: 


HAMPSHIRES AND ALL OTHER 
BREEDS 





Official Organ of the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Salt Lake City, Utah 










Official Organ of the 


NATIONAL WOOL MARKETING 
CORPORATION 


Boston, Mass. 
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DIS TRIBUTION 


OME ARGUE THAT PRODUCERS SHOULD ATTEMPT TO 
DISTRIBUTE THEIR LAMBS AMONG VARIOUS MARKETS SO 
AS TO AVOID LARGE RECEIPTS AT ANY OF THEM — 


AND OTHERS ARGUE THAT SUCH DISTRIBUTION SHOULD BE LEFT TO THOSE 


BEST ABLE TO PROPERLY ALLOCATE THE SUPPLIES OF LAMBS AMONG THE 
VARIOUS POINTS WHERE THEY ARE SLAUGHTERED— 


IT MUST BE ADMITTED THAT LAMB SLAUGHTERERS KNOW BEST WHERE SUP- 
PLIES ARE NEEDED —— WHERE CONSUMPTION IS LARGEST AT THAT PAR- 
TICULAR TIME AND THE CHEAPEST WAY TO REACH THAT CONSUMPTION. 


A MARKET, SUCH AS DENVER, SO LOCATED THAT IT PERMITS NATIONWIDE 
DISTRIBUTION AT THE LOWEST COST AND IN THE LEAST TIME IS OBVIOUSLY 
THE POINT WHERE RECEIPTS SHOULD BE CONCENTRATED FOR THE HIGHEST 
PRICES AND LARGEST BENEFIT TO THE INDUSTRY. IT HAS SO PROVEN THE 
PAST TWO YEARS. 


AT DENVER YOU RECEIVE THE BENEFITS OF A CONCENTRATED 


DEMAND FROM SLAUGHTERERS IN THE ENTIRE COUNTRY 
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To the Wool Growers of 
The United States:— 


E desire to call your attention to the Unit Marketing Plan, under which all 
wool shipped to the National is now handled unless otherwise directed at the 
time of shipment. 


‘THIS Plan was put in operation for the first time in 1932. Briefly, this is the way 
it operates: 


S soon as may be possible, after wool arrives at our warehouse, it is given a 
thorough and careful examination by experienced wool men in our employ. 
Such examination covers growth, length and strength of staple, shrinkage, 
grades and all other factors which influence values. Each grower then receives 
a report of such examination, while all details are noted on our books of record. 


OME months later (last year on Nov. Ist) we ascertain the average clean 
selling price received for each type and grade of wool for a six-months 
period, beginning April 1st, when wool first begins to arrive. On the basis of 
such average clean values we appraise each individual clip and the values thus 
ascertained are then placed to the credit of each individual shipper. Against 
these credits are charged freight, and the fixed handling charges including in- 
surance, storage, etc. After sufficient wool has been sold and delivered from 
the entire “line,” handled under the Unit Marketing Plan, to repay the funds 
borrowed by the National for advances at shipping time, partial payments are 
made to all the shippers as further sales are made and funds accumulate in our 
treasury. Such payments continue until the net amount credited to each grow- 
er’s account is paid in full. At the end of the season when all wool handled 
under the Unit Plan has been sold, delivered and paid for, any additional funds 
which may then remain in the treasury belonging to the Unit Plan Pool or 
“line” are distributed in the form of extra dividends. In 1932 this amounted to 
11%; thus making the total amount paid the growers 111% of the appraised 
value of all the wool handled under this Plan. 


"THE purpose of the Plan was two-fold. One: TO SAVE COSTS OF HAND- 

LING. To render elaborate individual reports to each shipper is a costly under- 
taking. The report on the examination, which each grower receives, takes the 
place of exhaustive account sales. Two: TO AFFORD EACH GROWER THE 
OPPORTUNITY TO BENEFIT FROM FAVORABLE MARKET TRENDS 
DURING THE SELLING SEASON. Under the old system, one man’s clip 
might be sold in July or August when the clean Boston value of his particular 
clip is 40 cents. Another man’s clip of exactly the same type of wool may be 
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sold in December or January when the market value is 60 cents clean. The man 
whose wool was sold in July naturally may ask why his wool was not held until 
December. Unfortunately, the selling agency cannot always dictate which 
wool shall be offered early and which late. To hold wool off the market or for 
any specific price has not proven profitable in ordinary normal years and is 
something the National does not propose to do. 


UNDER the Unit Plan each grower receives the average clean price obtained 

during the selling season for his type of wool. He is thus placed in exactly 
the same position as the private wool dealer whose yearly operations will be re- 
corded in red or black, depending upon the average price he can obtain for his 
stocks during the selling season. 


OME complaint has been registered because of late returns made by this organ- 
ization. This was unquestionably justified during 1930 and 1931 when the 

wool production of this country reached the highest figures ever recorded, and 
consumption was abnormally reduced by unemployment and business stagna- 
tion. For 1932, returns were made more promptly and under the Unit Plan we 
firmly believe this problem will be satisfactorily solved. Under this Plan it is not 
necessary to sell all of a shipper’s individual clip, or indeed any part of it, before 
partial returns can be made. All individual clips under the Unit Plan are hand- 
led as one accumulation or “pool” as far as accounting is concerned. Conse- 
quently, returns can be made to all participating growers as sufficient wool from 
the entire line is sold and delivered. 

LEASE bear in mind that wool handled under this Plan is not placed in a 

“jack-pot” irrespective of values. Wool shrinking 70% and running perhaps 
largely to Clothing grades, is appraised at its actual value, based on careful ex- 
amination and is not sold at the expense of wool shrinking 60% and grading 
Staple. Let it be understood that each individual clip under this Plan is valued 
and accounted forON ITSOWN INDIVIDUAL MERITS. The one common . 
benefit in which all clips participate is that they are accounted for on a basis of 
the average clean price received for the same type and class of wool during the 
selling season. Growers and bankers who have carefully studied the principles 
underlying this Plan have given it their hearty approval. We commend it to your 
favorable consideration and shall be glad to furnish any additional information 
upon request. 


E will, of course, be glad to handle individual clips of some size separately, 

outside of the Unit Plan, when growers so desire and advise us at the time of 
shipment. Such clips will be handled under our fixed charges and accounted 
for promptly after delivery. They will not, however, be able to participate in any 
extra dividends made to Unit Plan members. 


H. B. EMBACH, General Manager. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


Grower Owned and Operated 
281 Summer Street Boston, Mass. 
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CANDLAND RAMS 


WILL HELP 


BALANCE THE BUDGET 


BY BREEDING 


BONE— SIZE— WOOL 





AT NATIONAL AND AT CASPER 


CANDLAND RAMS 














Nevada Ewes For Sale 
Breeding Ewes, Ewe Lambs and 
Old Ewes 


Address: Frank E. Rickey, Care Reno 
National Bank 


RENO, NEVADA 











MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 
Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 


GOWDY WILLIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 
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Mt.Pleasant 


Rambouillet 


Farm 





“MADSEN TYPE” 


“Utah” Entered in the National Ram Sale 


For the 1933 Ram Sale we are consigning four outstanding Stud 
Rams: “Utah,” “Pay Master,” “Mischief” and ‘Favorite.” 


Our range rams are the most outstanding pen we have consigned in 


the history of the Ram Sale. 


We are offering for September or October delivery 700 head of 
registered ewes for sale or lease to reliable party. 


“To Get Quality You Must Breed the Best” 
JOHN K. MADSEN, Prop. 


MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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Day Farms Co. 
Are Offering 


200 Yearling Rambouillet Rams 


100 Lincoln-Rambouillet Cross-Bred 
(Yearlings) 


See Our Samples at the National 
Ram Sale 








Our 1933 ram offering is the rich- 
est bred and in the best condition of 
all our 20 years of breeding for im- 


provement of range sheep. 


Our 


bodied and have long, dense fleeces. 


Rambouillets are smooth 


DAY FARMS 
CO. 


Parowan, Utah 
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Lincoln-Rambouillets 


Have about the Usual Number of my 
LINCOLN-RAMBOUILLET 


One and two-year-old Bucks to 
offer for this season 


1000 Head 
Will Sell in Numbers to Suit Purchaser 
C. R. Tintinger Cascade, Mont. 














National Lincoln Sheep 
Breeders Association 


A Lincoln cross on many range flocks 
is necessary to produce the grade of wool 
most in demand. Such a cross will also 
give you an ideal range ewe. 

There will be some good lots of Lin- 
colns at the Wyoming Ram Sale, Septem- 
ber 21-22, 1933, Casper Wyoming. 

Any information regarding Lincolns will 
be gladly furnished by 


D. T. KNIGHT, Secretary 
Marlette, Mich. 





FINCH HAMPSHIRES 


Our Entries in the National Ram Sale this Year 
Show Further Improvement on Our 
Former Offerings 


We Breed Only Pure-Bred Hampshires 


The Type that Sires the Heaviest and Best 
Finished Market Lambs 


We Will Have a Few Choice Stud Rams and 25 
Top Yearlings at Salt Lake 


H. L. FINCH 
SODA SPRINGS, IDAHO 























Dorset 


Sheep 


a. ae. Early Maturing 
Wonderful for Cross-Breeding 


Heaviest Milkers of Any Breed 
rite for Literature 


Continental Dorset Club 


HICKORY, PA. 








= 
The American Rambouillet Sheep HOME COMFORT CAMP 
Breeders Association The Gold Medal Winner 
(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) Hardwood framed. nee. 


Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouilleta 
now on record, Membership Fee $106.00 


American Rambouillets are duai purpose. ‘More 
oo] and mutton to the acre than any other 
reed.” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 
try in the world. 
President—C. N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Cfreasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 


DIRECTORS 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 
E, M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 


For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, ete., address the Secretary. 











They Must Be Shropshires 
IF YOU WANT EVEN-WEIGHT 
MARKET-TOPPERS 
In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling at 
no extra cost to you. 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 


American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


W. 8. Martin, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 














rN Raia VAS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
43 W.BROADWAY SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 
Send for Free Samples 




















Shipped knocked . 
For 2 new subscriptions to the National twee Gata. Sam Sy 

Wool Grower ‘at $1.50 each, we will send Sidney — — ™ 
you the Crocodile Combination Wrench. et 
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SELLING HAMPSHIRES 
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HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


| run a flock of 1000 registered 
Hampshire ewes under strictly range 
conditions and make a specialty of 
producing range rams for range use. 
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Both yearling rams and ram z 
lambs for sale. 600 R t 
ams . 
S. W. McCLURE t 
BLISS, IDAHO 500 Ewes ¢ 
we 
¢ Registered and ; 
Send us one new subscription to the Na- oa ; 
tional Wool Grower ($1.50 per year), and Eligible + 
receive the Crocodile Wrench as a premium. z 
° t 
DID YOU KNOW? | } 
That the Hampshire Sire will give 7 + 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let ; J. NEBEKER & SON Stockton, Utah $ 
us tell you about it. + Pp 
We have a delightful little booklet and a FHEPHee eee eset e ese eey FEFHEFFHHFH FF H Hts +H Hts ssoooos * 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 
yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 
for what you want. 
AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE SUFFOLK Buy Direct 
DR. H recone Me President Ewes and Rams and — — on your ary 
dani Anaconda, Mont. oner a ae Send for” a ” FREE illustrated 
TMi YOUNG’S SUFFOLK RANCH ih «+ ae 
Pocatello, Idaho 1651 Larimer St., Sunes, Colo. 
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° ount Haggin Klampshires ¢ 
a In 1929-30 the Montana Experiment Station, using Rambouillet Rams of their own breeding and i 
Bs Hampshire Rams of Mount Haggin breeding, bred a small band of grade ewes, mostly whitefaced. 2 
i These ewes were lambed together and run on foothill and low mountain range together. és 
Po on entire lamb crop was on to yi & Company in Chicago. ot 
ro e price range was to $8.00 per cwt. co; 
@ The average price per head— & 
& Blackfaced lambs $6.44 : 
° Whitefaced lambs 4.64 . 
Fo) In 1934 the spread will be greater. 105 
4 a sired lamb with prices in line with present-day sales brought a premium of $1.80 2 
per head. 
. | eet oe lambs will be scarce in 1934 due to the country-wide swing to whitefaces to ° 
replenish range flocks. 

oF The blackfaced lamb will command a bigger premium in 1934. & 
4 , Sheepmen with mountain and foothill range can get this premium by breeding good Hampshire ° 
& ams. & 
® MOUNT HAGGIN LAND & LIVESTOCK COMPANY % 
7 & 
4 H. C. Gardiner, President ANACONDA, MONTANA Tom Drummond, Shepherd 4% 

oO} 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


The government’s N R A program for restoring 
employment, purchasing power, and commodity prices 
does not appear to be fully up to what was expected for 

September 1. Unexpected difficulties in 
N RA securing agreement with some of the major 

industries have slowed things down, but 
most of these industries now have their codes, and wider 
employment and stronger purchasing power are ex- 
pected to be realized. 

So far, the codes and agreements have related al- 
most entirely to wages and working hours. Price ad- 
justments and elimination of wasteful competition are 
mainly left to be agreed upon through further nego- 
tiations. 

The rise in agricultural products and other raw 
materials which began shortly after the enactment of 
the so-called inflationary legislation has not continued. 
Prices have advanced on many industrial products which 
producers of raw materials must buy. The much- 
needed further improvement in raw material prices 
must apparently await general restoration of purchas- 
ing power as a result of re-employment and new wage 
scales. That is, unless the President shall decide as a 
last resort to utilize his powers for inflation of the cur- 
rency or devaluation of the gold dollar. One thing seems 
certain—that everything possible will be done in ad- 
vance of the re-convening of the Congress in January. 
The President has made but little use of the powers 
delegated to him and is feeling his way very cautiously 
in regard to monetary standards and credit matters. No 
doubt he will take some inflationary steps if prices do 
not very soon reach the standard set and thus permit 
the country and the Congress to know the real effects 
of actions that were authorized in advance of the time 
for consideration of further legislation. 


The course of lamb prices during the last half of 
August is difficult to understand. A discussion of the 
first three months’ marketing and slaughter from the 
1933 crop appears elsewhere in this issue of the Wool 
Grower. 

At the first of August, there seemed to be strong 
indications of lighter market runs and steady, if not 
advancing, prices resulting from the supply and de- 

mand situation. Until the middle of the 
Lamb month, prices held fairly well with consid- 
Prices erable price distinction in favor of higher 
quality lambs. The decline of $1.50 per 
hundred that followed was effected under somewhat 
larger receipts than had been looked for. These were 
caused by early shipping from sections where feed was 


drying up and carried a considerable proportion of 
feeders so that the slaughtering and distributing facili- 
ties were not overtaxed. The conditions that caused 
extra shipments also decreased the numbers of top qual- 
ity stuff. 

The larger August shipments add to the expecta- 
tions of lighter fall runs, when the question of the effect 
of supply upon prices should fairly be answered. Low 
prices of beef and pork still are a difficult feature of 
the meat trade. Lamb, however, is not so far out of 
line on prices as to lessen the number of its regular 
users who have been absorbing the spring and summer 
supplies. 


Nothing more has been said or done by Secretary 
Wallace regarding the placing of compensating taxes 
upon wool or lamb. The cotton processing tax is being 

; paid by manufacturers and the 
Compensating stores have arranged to make pay- 
Taxes ments upon the stocks they held 
when the tax became effective. It 
is reported that the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration is giving some attention to the possibility of 
rayon products making difficult competition for cotton 
fabrics, and a rayon tax may yet be ordered. 

The National Wool Growers Association has filed 
a brief with Secretary Wallace setting forth facts which 
show that because of the much smaller supplies of lamb, 
and of its selling at considerably higher prices than 
pork, it should not be considered as truly competitive 
under the plan being used to raise hog prices. 

The plan of paying a premium on light hogs and 
piggy sows was put into effect on August 22. Ship- 
ments were so heavy that they were ordered suspended 
until packers could get caught up in their plants. 
Packers are handling these hogs for the account of the 
government, and in addition for their purchases for the 
regular meat trade. 

Just how the Agricultural Adjustment officials will 
make payment for the hogs being lifted out of the 
usual trade is not clear, as no announcement has been 
made concerning the collection of the hog processing 
tax which was expected to furnish the money to be 
paid to the hog raisers for raising fewer hogs or for 
marketing at lighter weights. 

Consideration is to be given to the marketing 
agreements as proposed by the packers’ organization 
early in September and a committee of cattle raisers is 
to be in Washington at the same time to attempt the 
making of a plan for regulating cattle shipments and 
prices during the fall movement. 











The Denver Livestock Conference 


VER two hundred cattle raisers 
and ten wool growers attended 
the special conference held at Den- 
ver on August 14 and 15, This con- 
ference was called jointly by the 
American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation and the National Wool 
Growers Association for considera- 
tion of the drouth situation and for 
the making of plans for special rail- 
road rates for the shipment of feed 
into drouth areas, and the shipment 
of breeding stock to other areas for 
winter feeding. 

The range feed situation was pre- 
sented in detail by Mr. C. L. Harlan 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and by Mr. F. 
W. Byer, who is in charge of the 
same bureau’s office at Denver, 
Colo. It was shown that a great 
deal of the country from eastern 
Montana and the Dakotas, and ex- 
tending southward through the 
Great Plains area in Texas, has in- 
sufficient feed supplies for the win- 
tering of the breeding flocks and 
herds. The report of the committee 
on drouth relief as adopted by the 
conference recommended: 

1. That we be granted the regular tariff 
rate on livestock moving to feed, with free 
return movement to point of shipment. 

2. That we be granted one half of the 
regular tariff rate on cottonseed cake, lin- 
seed meal, soy beans, soy meal, grain of all 
kinds, hay, straw, and feed, including mixed 
feed as well as feed made entirely of grain. 

3. Due to the fact that it is not possible 
at all times to purchase feed or secure grass 
for livestock on a certain railroad where the 
haul can be entirely over one line, we 
urgently request the carriers to make the 
reductions named applicable over joint lines 
where through rates are at present operative; 
reductions to become effective at once, and 
rates on feed to remain in effect until June 


1, 1934, and on the return movement of 
livestock until July 1, 1934. 


4. That the governors of the states af- 
fected by drouth conditions designate to 
just what parts of their respective states 
these rates are to be applied. 

Since the conference, the Wyo- 
ming Public Service Commission has 
announced that the railroads have 
agreed that special rates would be 
made effective September 1, provid- 





ing one half the regular rate on hay 
and straw shipped into the state 
and a two-thirds rate on grain. Ar- 
rangements for special rates on cot- 
tonseed cake had not been completed 
at the time of the announcement on 
Wyoming rates. 

Livestock shipped out of the state 
for wintering and returned next 
year is to be allowed the return trip 
at the regular one-way rate. 

The cattle representatives in- 
cluded a large delegation from 
Texas, Colorado, New Mexico and 
Arizona. The New Mexico stock- 
men are especially exercised at pres- 
ent over the recent order of the 
Secretary of the Interior calling for 
the removal of the drift fences that 
had been placed on the public do- 
main during the last 15 years un- 
der what was believed to be an 
understanding with the officers of 
the Department of the Interior. A 
special committee was selected to 
present the matter at Washington 
and to explain to the new officers 
in the Department of the Interior 
that these fences are no hindrance 
to prospective settlers, and that they 
are very important in keeping in- 
fected cattle out of clean herds. The 
committee appointed to handle this 
matter includes Mr. O. M. Lee and 
Mr. B. C. Mossman of New Mexico 
and Senator A. A. Johns and C. E. 
Ronstadt of Arizona. 


The most active discussion of the 
conference was in connection with 
the plans of the A G A at Wash- 
ington. Honorable Victor Cristgau, 
representing the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Henry A. Wallace, ex- 
plained the provisions of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act as affect- 
ing livestock. Homer C. Davison of 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers explained the work that was 
being done in organizing the meat 
packing industry and in the prepara- 
tion of a marketing agreement to 
be approved by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration. Mr. 
Davison explained that the meat in- 
dustry had already obtained its code 
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relating to hours and wages of its 
employees. 

It was apparent that a consider- 
able number of cattlemen were 
hopeful of obtaining some price ar- 
rangement through the A G A 
that would improve the market 
price prospects. With a large cattle 
supply, much of which would be 
forced to market, it was felt that 
some arrangement for stabilizing 
prices and regulating shipments 
might be desirable. Mr. Cristgau 
explained that the act as passed last 
spring did not include cattle and 
sheep in the list of basic agricultural 
commodities on which the Secretary 
was empowered to levy processing 
taxes for the creation of funds to be 
used in curtailment and control of 
production. Only by action of Con- 
gress could this list of commodities 
be extended. At the same time, it 
was explained by Mr. Cristgau, the 
Secretary does have power to levy 
compensating taxes on other meats 
that may be considered as unfavor- 
ably competitive with pork under 
the price situation created by the 
levying of a processing tax on hogs. 
After considerable ‘discussion, the 
conference voted to send a com- 
mittee to Washington. The follow- 
ing were selected: President Charles 
E. Collins, Colorado; C. J. Abbott, 
Nebraska‘ Dolph Briscoe, Texas; J. 
Elmer Brock, Wyoming; Hubbard 
Russell, California. This committee 
is to convene in Washington early in 
September at the same time that the 
packers marketing agreement is be- 
ing considered by Secretary Wallace 
and his staff. 

The Secretary of the National 
Wool Growers Association, when 
called upon, informed the confer- 
ence that the officers of that asso- 
ciation were taking the same position 
that they took last spring when it 
was requested that lamb should not 
be included in the list of the basic 


agricultural commodities. 


In further sessions, the conference 
discussed and adopted resolutions 
pertaining to foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, grazing fees, commission rates, 
yardage charges, tuberculosis eradi- 


(Continued on page 10) 





















LAST CALL!! 
For The National Ram Sale 


Salt Lake City, September 12th-13th, 1933 










Tuesday, September 12: Rambouillets 
Wednesday, September 13: Suffolks, 
Hampshires, and All Other Breeds 








An Outstanding Two-Year-Old 
From the Candland Flock 








A_ Representa- 
tive of the New 
Rambouillet Type 
From Deer Lodge 
Farms. 














A Striking Pen of Registered Suffolks From the 
University of Idaho 







At the left, Moncreiffe's Hampshires From Wyoming. 
Sired by Imported Foxhill 
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cation, oleomargarine legislation, re- 
tail meat prices, segregation of beef 
from dairy cattle, and the use of 
funds of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration in predatory animal and 
rodent control work in the public 
lands states. 


The report of the committee on 
the disposition of the public domain 
as voted by the conference was as 
follows: 

Resolved, That we favor the immediate 
enactment of a law for the final disposition 
of the remaining public domain, such dis- 
position to be either by the ceding of the 
land to the states, together with all mineral 
rights, except those now in a state of de- 
velopment, or by the placing of the lands in 
the hands of the state, in trust, for the pur- 
pose of disposition at as early a date as pos- 
sible, and as nearly as possible to the present 
users; sales of the land under such provision 
to be on a basis commensurate with the 
earning value of the land for grazing pur- 
poses, and proceeds from such sales to be 
divided between the federal and state gov- 
ernments on an equitable basis. Provided, 
that each state shall select one of the above 
methods for the disposition of its lands 
within a ten-year period; provided, further, 
that, in any state not electing to choose one 
of the above methods, the land shall be re- 
tained permanently by the Department of 
the Interior for lease under such regulations 
as it may prescribe. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


SALES 

National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah— 
September 12-13. 

Wyoming Ram Sale, 
21-22. 

Eastern Montana Ram Sale, Billings—Sep- 
tember 27. 

Northern Montana Ram Sale, Great Falls— 
October 4. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 

Open Meeting, Executive Committee, Na- 
tional Wool Growers Assn., Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Monday, September 
11, 3 p.m. 

American Suffolk Sheep Society, Cullen 
Hotel, Salt Lake City, Monday, September 
11, 8 p. m. 

American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Tues- 
day, September 12, 7 p. m. 

Wyoming Wool Growers, Casper—Septem- 


Casper—September 


ber 19-20. 

. SHOWS 

Pacific International, Portland, October 21- 
28 


Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock, Omaha, Nebr.—No- 
vember 11-17. 

Kansas National Live Stock, Wichita, Kan., 
November 13-16. 

— Royal, Kansas City, November 18- 
S. 

International, Chicago—December 2-9. 

Great Western Live Stock, Los Angeles, De- 
cember 2-7. 
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The Wool Codes 


BOSTON wool dealers agreed upon 

a form of code on August 8 to 
meet the requirements of the Na- 
tional Recovery Act, but it is not 
expected that it will become ef- 
fective until some time in Sep- 
tember. 

The wool trade code has no 
connection with Agricultural Ad- 
justment and is therefore of only 
secondary interest to growers. It 
relates wholly to wages and hours 
for office and warehouse employees. 
As proposed by the dealers, applica- 
tion might be made later for ap- 
proval of provisions governing trade 
practices. 

The wool manufacturers’ code 
was approved by the President in 
July. It, too, deals wholly with 
wages and working hours in the 
mills. 





Low Passenger Rates to the 


Ram Sale 


XCEPTIONAL rates will be in 
effect during the Eighteenth 
Annual National Ram Sale from 
points on all western roads to Salt 
Lake City. There is such a variety 
—the season rate, the 21-day rate, 
and coach, chair, or tourist car rate 
—that it will be necessary for every 
one making the trip to consult his 
railroad agent to find out just which 
one will be the cheapest or best for 
him. Round trip fares (except 
where otherwise indicated) from a 
few of the representative points on 
each road are given below: 


THE UNION PACIFIC 





Montana— 

ae SR | 

ON i i 14.50 
Idaho— 

Pocatello - 6.75 
Nevada— 

4 es eee 17.85 
Utah— 

| SRE ee me: 

jt, Ree ee eeee eas aoa are 7.35 
Wyoming— 

Cave ihe 30.00 

Coach _2.24...$12.00—Limit 7 Days 

Laramie; each“ way ————.___. 16.74 
Texas— 

i. Ce SS 

San Angelo —.......... Rene 








THE DENVER & RIO GRANDE 


Colorado— 
Grand Junction $19.85 
Montrose 24.75 
Glenwood -_. 25.90 
SR ieee Sse ieee ene 30.00 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Coach, Chair or Tourist 


California— . ~ Car (one way) --.......§12.00 
San Francisco 
Oakland ee 
ee ee ey a  SHSO 
ida ——. 28.70 
Sacramento -..... | i hamemeeaas 34.80 
Los Angeles via {21-day —_.... 31.00 
San Francisco. TR: «oe 37.50 


(Also covers all intermediate points between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco) 


Woodland _........ ae eee $29.50 
Redding -.. cea ONO vache 33.40 
THE WESTERN PACIFIC 
Nevada— 
Winnemucca reseoecsersnconscaccs ee 
Battle Mountain __.....__. 13.40 
ERE 2 eee ene ee eee 22.60 





The Idaho Ram Sale 


(CONSIDERABLY higher prices 
were obtained at the twelfth an- 
nual ram sale conducted by the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association at 
Filer, Idaho, on August 16. The fol- 
lowing averages were reported: 


86 Suffolk Yearlings —_--...$32.57 
33 Suffolk Ram Lambs _........ 26.79 
59 Suffolk-Hampshire Yearlings .. 21.75 


6 Suffolk-Hampshire Ram Lambs 27.00 
412 Hampshire Yearlings —....... 19.27 
7 Hampshire Studs - = 88.21 
80 Hampshire Ram Lambs __--........ 11.68 


All of the 684 head entered in the 
sale were disposed of at a general 
average of $21.66 per head, as com- 
pared to $13.66 for approximately 
the same number of rams sold one 
year ago. 

The top single stud ram was a 
Suffolk consigned by the University 
of Idaho, for which $300 was paid 
by R. G. Hitchcock of Boise. The 
high-selling Hampshire was from the 
flock of H. L. Finch and sold to 
Eugene Looney of Boise at $130. 





Rambouillet Breeders 
to Meet 


"THE regular annual meeting of 

the American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association will be held at 
the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, 
Tuesday evening, September 12, at 
7 p. m. 


Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 
Secretary 























HE notes on weather conditions, 

appearing under the names of 
the various states in Around the 
Range Country, are furnished by J. 
Cecil Alter of the U. S. Weather 
Bureau and based upon reports and 
publications of that bureau for the 
month of August. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers. 











WYOMING 


A little rain occurred on the 20th 
and again on the 26-27th, which 
freshened the forage temporarily, 
but one of the worst drouth condi- 
tions of record still prevails over 
much of the state. Lander had 1.08 
inches of moisture, but that rain 
was local. Excessive hot weather 
cured range forage too early, making 
poor feed of it. Heavy livestock 
shipments have been made, begin- 
ning much earlier than usual because 
of poor ranges. 


MONTANA 


One of the most serious and pro- 
longed drouth conditions known in 
Montana for many years, was effec- 
tively terminated by heavy down- 
pours of rain from the 20th to 26th 
of August. These rains were in a 
sense, local, but they were sufficient- 
ly numerous and frequent to cover 
nearly all the drouth-stricken areas. 
The effects of the rain, were, how- 
ever, largely confined to pastures 
and ranges, as the rains came too late 
for most crops. Livestock had suf- 
fered an appreciable shrinkage, but 
are now making notable improve- 
ment nearly everywhere. 


Sand Springs 


We had plenty of rain this spring 
to start the grass and fill up the 


Around the Range Country 


water holes, but since July 1 it has 
been very dry. We haven’t had 
even a shower for six weeks and 
water for stock is getting pretty low 
(August 12). 

Had a good lamb crop here. The 
ewes are all getting pretty old. 

The lease price has not changed 
on railroad or privately owned lands, 
but the Montana Wool Growers As- 
sociation got the state land rate re- 


duced by half this year. 


Two years ago the bankers closed 
out most of the sheepmen in here 
that could pay out and left the range 
open to the ones that couldn’t pay 
out; so we are bothered with a lot 
of floaters. 

Herders and camp tenders are 
getting from $25 to $35 a month. 

I don’t see how we can end the de- 
pression and have more by produc- 
ing less. These people that are try- 
ing to end the depression remind me 
of a sick man looking for a doctor 
so good that he can prescribe the 
remedy and take the medicine too. 
If all the poor men would hang to- 
gether, the hanging would soon be 
over. But these relief measures just 
give them enough rope to prolong 
the agony and they will finally die 
of exhaustion. 

So long as the monied men can 
get one poor man to fight another, 
there will always be a struggle. But 
if the poor men would quit fighting 
one another and take on the monied 
interests, the latter would call off 
the fight and make a satisfactory 
settlement. You would never see a 
banker out herding sheep or pitching 
hay. 

I am not a socialist. I believe in 
every man carrying his part of the 
burden and getting his reward ac- 
cording to what he earns. 

I have supported the Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association for a good many 
years and think they are doing ex- 
cellent work. I don’t see how they 
have the patience to keep on work- 


b 


ing for the sheepmen when the 
sheepmen won’t stick together and 
support their organization. 


E. V. Barker Co. 


Harlem 


It has been very hot and dry and 
the water was short until August 
20 when we had 3%% inches of rain 
in two days. The rain was general 
and conditions were greatly im- 
proved. 

Feeder lambs have been taken re- 
cently at 54 cents. Some yearling 
ewes have also been sold at $5.50 to 
$6 a head. I think there are about 
the same number on hand for sale 
as last year, but the ages of the 
ewe flocks generally run from four 
and five years up. 

I do not believe the public domain 
grazing has deteriorated in recent 
years to any extent. 

Herders and camp tenders are get- 
ting $40 a month. 

Frank Browne. 


Augusta 


The wool clip from this section 
was unusually clean and bright— 
very attractive. The good free wool 
ranged in price from 20 to 25. cents, 
depending on the time of sale and 
not on quality of the wool. 

The lamb crop was 20 per cent 
below average, owing to a long win- 
ter and bad April and May. Feed 
in the mountains has been abundant 
and lambs will be 7 to 10 pounds 
heavier than a year ago. Dry 
weather in the mountains always re- 
flects in extra weight on lambs. 

On Sunday and Monday of this 
week (August 20 and 21) fully 4% 
inches of rain fell, the second heavi- 
est rain I have experienced in my 45 
years here. Grains and dry land hay 
are almost a total failure, but irri- 
gated tracts are good. 

Some yearling ewes have changed 
hands recently at $6 a head. The 
general wage for herders and camp 
tenders is $40 a month. 

J. H. Carmichael. 















IDAHO 


Most of the month was exception- 
ally warm, but the last week was ab- 
normally cool. Showers have been 
intermittent and scattered, and more 
rain is needed in practically all parts 
of the state. Large areas of pastures 
and ranges continue very dry, but 
livestock as a rule are in fair to good 
condition. 

Boise 


It has been very hot and very dry 
during August, but the high ranges 
are holding their own. 

There is very little if any con- 
tracting in fat or feeder lambs. Some 
sales of shorn yearling ewes have 
been reported at $7 to $8. Numbers 
of yearling ewes, however, are 25 
per cent under those of last year. 
The ewe bands are very much on the 
aged side. I know of outfits last 
year that killed from 300 to 2000, 
and there have been very few re- 
placements. 

The general wage for herders is 
$40, and camp tenders are being 
paid up to $50. 

C. F. W. 


WASHINGTON 


The first and last weeks of the 
month were cool, but the middle 
two weeks were excessively hot. Pas- 
tures dried up badly over the eastern 
portion, but have remained rather 
good over western counties, from the 
rain of the early days of the month. 
Livestock are generally fair over the 
eastern portion, and fair to good 
over the rest of the state. 


Ellensburg 


Grass is good in the mountains 
(August 18) and hay and grain will 
be plentiful. 

Just got my last payment for the 
1932 wool that was consigned to the 
National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion. I am satisfied with the way 
it was handled. ‘If the National 
could handle 65 to 70 per cent of 
all the wool, we’d all get better 
prices. 

Just heard that speculators were 
contracting mixed Oregon lambs 





(white-faces) at from $6.50 to $7 
per hundred, which looks to me 
rather high, when 94-pound fat 
lambs sell for $6 here. I am wonder- 
ing if business conditions justify 
such prices, with feed perhaps one 
third higher than last fall, the corn 
crop way short, and over 11,000,000 
men still unemployed. 

There are still men in Washington 
paying from $40 to $50 a month for 
herders, while 19 out of 20 sheep- 
men in the state are paying only 
from $30 to $40. In 1891 I got a 
green German boy, and with the ex- 
ception of three years, he has been 
with my outfit ever since. His 
lambs, with 93 out, averaged 94.3 
pounds at Cle Elum with a 12-hour 
shrink, on August 1. And he is satis- 
fied with $40, and got only $35 last 
winter. In wartime he got wartime 
wages, but when the sheep business 
became a losing game, he was con- 
tent with what the business could 
afford to pay. Every sheepman has 
lost money the last three years; then 
why not cut the overhead as in other 
business? Washington sheepmen 
pay more for herding and shearing 
than is paid in any other western 


state. 
K. O. Kohler. 


North Dalles 


August has been very warm and 
dry, with feed on the higher ranges 
good, but drying out in the lower 
areas. 

From $5.75 to $6.25 per hundred 
at shipping point has been paid for 
fat lambs in this area recently. 
Feeder lambs have made $5.75, and 
shorn yearling ewes have been sold 
at $7. No shrink was taken off the 
lambs at shipping point, but the 
buyers reported a 9-pound shrink at 
San Francisco. I think there are 
probably a few more (5 per cent) 
yearling ewes on hand than at this 
time last year. A large proportion 
of the ewe bands, however, are aged; 
the real old ones should be disposed 
of this fall. 

Grazing on government lands out- 
side of the forests has deteriorated in 
recent years. Unfenced ranges in 
eastern Washington have greatly run 
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down the last 30 years. Those that 
have been fenced have improved. 
My ranch, all under fence, has been 
heavily grazed by sheep for 50 years 
and the grass is better than it was 
40 years ago. The sheep leave the 
ranch,‘ however, early in May and 
we do not allow any cattle or horses 
to pasture during the summer. The 
sheep arrive home in October. 


Leo F. Brune. 
OREGON 


Temperatures averaged near the 
seasonal, with only one warm week. 
A little rain early in the month over 
northern portions, helped pasturage; 
but generally pastures are quite dry, 
and are in need of general showers. 
However, livestock have been in 
areas of best forage, and are mostly 
in rather good condition; and many 
sheep and cattle are on the way to 
market. Haying was carried on 
with very little hindrance from the 
weather. 


CALIFORNIA 


The early part of August had 
near normal temperatures, being a 
relief from the exceptionally hot 
weather previously. But the tem- 
perature trend was upward through 
the rest of the month, desiccating 
pasturage and ranges rather severely. 
Valley and foothill forage is dry, 
with little grass remaining, though 
forage in the mountains is reported 
to be in comparatively good shape. 
Mountain thunderstorms late in the 
month helped the higher ranges ma- 
terially. Livestock are mostly in 
satisfactory shape. 


Willows 


Weather and feed conditions are 
unchanged from the last four sea- 
sons, except that permanent ranges 
were worse than last year. Nearly 
all sheep have been removed from 
hill ranges to stubble fields in the 
valley, due to continued lack of nor- 
mal rainfall. 

No deals of any consequence have 
been made in lambs since the crop 
was sold last spring. There are no 


(Continued on page 27) 
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The 1933 Lamb Figures 


IKE most statistics, the data on 
the 1933 lamb crop are rather 
confusing. 

The government report (page 31, 
August Wool Grower) was a sur- 
prise to northern sheepmen when it 
showed a reduction of only 2.5 per 
cent in the country’s crop as com- 
pared to that of 1932. The popular 
notion was upset by the increase in 
Texas, the government figuring the 
thirteen range states this year at 
18,051,000, or 3.7 per cent below 
1932. But for the twelve western 
states, excluding Texas, the govern- 
ment statisticians estimated a short- 
age of 1,100,000 head, about 7 per 
cent below 1932. 


Of course, there is no way of 
proving the government estimates as 
right or wrong. The year’s slaughter 
figures furnish a general guide—but 
then there are no statistics covering 
extent of slaughter outside of the 80 
per cent handled in federal inspected 
plants. It is generally understood 
that this class of slaughter has in- 
creased in recent years, particularly 
on the West Coast. It is practically 
certain that the proportion of ewe 
lambs held back this year for breed- 
ing purposes will be larger than since 
1929. But these are not shown sep- 
arately in the January 1 government 
estimates of the number of sheep 
and lambs in each state. So every- 
one who watches the supply figures 
will have to form his own opinion 
on the basis of the figures to be had. 


On one point the official figures 
are accurate and particularly inter- 
esting just now. That is on the fed- 
eral inspected slaughter. These fig- 
ures represent actual counts, and not 
estimates. It is fair to start figuring 
the disposition of each year’s lamb 
crop as of May 1. Of course, some 
new lambs are marketed earlier, but 
their number about offsets the hang- 
over feed lot lambs that show up at 
markets after May 1. The May, 
June and July federal slaughter fig- 


ures for the last three years are 
shown: 


FIRST THREE MONTHS FEDERAL INSPECTED 
SLAUGHTER FROM THE LAMB CROPS 
OF 1931-1932-1933 








1931 1932 1933 








EE saci 1,444,422 1,443,612 1,504,790 

June .——........ 1,516,135 1,528,826 1,490,445 

July -.-......_ 1,490,673 1,383,840 1,398,742 
2 

4,450,420 4,356,278 4,393,977 








In two of the first three months 
of slaughter from the 1933 lamb 
crop the figures have exceeded those 
of 1932. The total first three 





A Short 
Ram Supply 


L; is well known 
that there are fewer rams now 
on sale than for several years. 
Many breeders quit the ram 
business during the depression. 
The old and leading breeders 
who consign to the National 
Ram Sale have not let down 


on breeding or care. 
The Buyers Set the Prices 


Attend the Sale 
Select What You Need 
Prices Will Not Be Too High 


The 18th Annual 


National Ram Sale 


September 12-13, 1933 
UNION STOCK YARDS 
Salt Lake City, Utah 











months’ slaughter this year is .85 per 
cent above that for the same months 
in 1932 and 1.2 per cent below the 
1931 slaughter. 


It should be remembered that 
summer shipments come from early 
lambing sections and that outfits 
which shed lamb market all their 
lambs except from later lambing 
bands bred to secure replacement 
stock. So that the first three months’ 
figures do not necessarily argue that 
this year’s crop is equal to that of 
last year. They do suggest, however, 
that lamb is in demand and that 
packers have handled slightly more 
lambs this year at somewhere higher 
cost. The advance in live lambs, 
however, is due practically alto- 
gether to higher values of wool and 
skins. 

Receipts of lambs at some markets 
have been running much below last 
year’s figures. One commission 
house letter recently stated that the 
June receipts at nine leading markets 
were 20 per cent below one year ago. 
As shown above, the total June 
slaughter was but 2.5 per cent below 
that of 1931. Everyone familiar 
with the sheep raising territory be- 
lieves that a material shortage in the 
fall market receipts is to be ex- 
pected. There has been some drop 
in reported market receipts so far, 
but not so much in actual slaughter. 

The marketing period for the 
early lamb crop, of which nearly all 
is shipped, runs through May, June 
and July. Receipts at seven prin- 
cipal markets in these three months 
were slightly larger than last year. 
The figures were lower at each of 
these markets, except Omaha and 
Denver. 

The records at each market for 
the three months are shown in the 
table on the following page. 








RECEIPTS OF LAMBS AT SEVEN MARKETS FOR THREE MONTHS 











Year Chicago Ks. City Omaha St. Joe Denver Buffalo St. Paul Totals 

ees sees 836,750 539,859 709,945 376,553 253,517 154,081 102,286 2,972,991 
| Tm 483,330 448,150 278,178 498,945 132,936 114,565 2,723,397 
| ene 459,504 481,747 266,570 575,350 161,410 91,546 2,738,690 








When we come to the fall season 
of shipping range dropped lambs, 
the story is different. The falling 
off in the crop of the northern 
states was practically all in the range 
lambing. August figures on receipts 
show more falling off than took 
place during the run of early lambs. 
At that there was some shipping 
ahead of usual time because of dry- 
ing up of ranges. For the fall, the 
extra holding back of ewe lambs 
must also be considered. Most loan 
companies and such banks as still are 
carrying sheep accounts were calling 
for the holding of white-faced ewe 
lambs. 

It seems certain that the market 
runs of August, September and 
October must register a material de- 
cline from 1932 figures even though 
the early crop shipments were so 
close to last year’s figures. With a 
larger percentage of feeders than in 
last year’s runs, it looks like a com- 
paratively light lamb slaughter dur- 
ing the fall months. 

But these are still uncertain times 
and just how a short supply of lamb 
meat will affect the prices in the 
stockyards is hard guessing. It will 
be influenced greatly by supplies and 
prices of hogs and cattle. The hog 
marketing plan is in operation but 
there has been no announcement as 
to where and how the processing 
taxes will be placed to pay the bill 
for the shoats and piggy sows being 
received at a premium. 

The cattlemen are seeking a mar- 
keting agreement with the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment officers, and the 
packers. In view of the size of the 
cattle supply, it does not seem rea- 
sonable to look for the setting of a 
very high price, if action of that 
kind is decided upon. 

The supply and demand situation 
in lamb looks favorable for the pro- 
ducer. If live and dressed prices for 
other livestock are not manipulated 
in the new program in such a way 


as to react unfavorably upon lamb, 
a further improvement should be re- 
corded in the coming months, which 
would be some compensation to the 
sheepmen for having gone into the 
depression so much earlier than 
other producers. 


Pure Bred Live Stock 


Records, Inc. 


HERE has been considerable con- 

troversy among many of the 
breeders of the various breeds of 
purebred sheep in this country over 
the new Pure Bred Live Stock Rec- 
ords, Incorporated. 

As I see it, there is great merit and 
possibilities in the organization, and 
I should like to see all breeders in 
the various associations eventually 
join the concern, but still maintain 
their individuality and identity in 
their old associations. I do not see 
why all registrations and transfers 
could not be made through the one 
organization at 25 cents per head, 
the fee charged by the P. B. L. S. R., 
at a great saving to all members of 
the various breeds, and still keep 
their individuality. 

I am still a strong booster for the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
but at the same time want to main- 
tain my own state organization af- 
filiated with the National. Why 
should not all the breed associations 
be affiliated with the P. B. L. S. R.? 

At the annual meeting each breed 
association shall elect a breed director 
by voting in person, or a mail ballot, 
but not by proxy voting, who shall 
represent their breed in all matters. 
The members of the respective 
breeds could levy or vote an extra 
sum above the 25 cents registration 
and transfer fee, either on animals 
registered each year, or on the ewe 
flock of registered sheep in their own 
breed, for extra promotion work, 
prize money, or breed specials, at 
whatever fairs or expositions they 
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desire. Even then the fees probably 
need not be as large as at present 
and have more money available for 
prizes. 

This country is too large to per- 
mit representative meetings of 
breeders at one place. There should 
be annual meetings in at least three 
regions, all under the P. B. L. S. R. 

England, the founder of most of 
our breeds, is different. There each 
breed is local. Most of the Hamps 
are in a comparatively small area—- 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, and nearby 
counties, a space smaller than an 
average sized county in one of our 
states. Each breed can much more 
easily be kept up to standard. 

On this question, if all breeds 
joined the P. B. L. S. R., I should like 
to see a periodical inspection, by 
men of undoubted integrity, of all 
purebred flocks for improving the 
quality of purebred sheep and protec- 
tion of buyers against inferior stock, 
and all flocks rated as to their stand- 
ard and quality. Any flock refus- 
ing to be inspected would receive no 
rating. This could be done collec- 
tively by the P. B. L. S. R., but not 
individually by the present associa- 
tions. Each inspector should have 
his own individual mark and sheep 
accredited after inspection should be 
tattooed in one ear with the in- 
spector’s mark, so that unworthy 
sheep could be checked up. 

Kentucky is quite strong on their 
Accredited Pure Bred Sheep Breed- 
ers Association. I think it great. 
The ‘“Sheepman” magazine, edited 
in Kentucky, however, is certainly 
down on the P. B. L. S. R. and prints 
only letters against the concern. | 
should like to see the matter dis- 
cussed impartially. 

The P. B. L. S. R. is a new con- 
cern and, like all organizations, may 
have to amend its by-laws and 
change some of its methods. I be- 
lieve the association is patterned 
after the Canadian system, which | 
understand works out very well. 

Personally I am very strongly in 
favor of the new organization and 
have registered my Corriedales and 
Rambouillets with it. 

Big Horn, Wyo. 
Malcolm Moncreiffe. 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation 





Te wool market was quiet during the major part of 

August, but dog days are never conducive to the 
development of ambition or energy. However, con- 
siderable activity developed during the latter half of 
the month and judging by the number of inquiries re- 
ceived, considerable wool should change hands after 
Labor Day. Prices, in the meantime, have continued 
firm and are now beginning to show upward tendencies. 
For the time being, fleece wools seem to be most sought 
after, but territory clips suitable for top making pur- 
poses have by no means been neglected. 

After many weeks of rather draggy markets, prices 
might have been expected to ease a little, but not so this 
year. The fact that such a large portion of the domestic 
clip, financed through government agencies, is so firmly 
held has prevented any weakening in trade circles. We 
must repeat that it is a healthy situation. 

For the manufacturing branch of the industry, 
happy days are here again. Statements by some of the 
larger units, recently published, are showing profits for 
the six-month period ended June 30. In the case of 
one large unit this appears to be the first time since 1927 
that a profit for the six-month period could be re- 
ported. The psychological effect this will have on mar- 
ket activity and prices during the next few months is 
not difficult to understand. It is far easier to sell wool 
at values when the mill buyer can see a profit in sight 
than when losses are continually staring him in the face 
and seem unavoidable. 

The New York goods market likewise appears to 
be doing well. For a time it was feared that inventories 
might accumulate, but increased consumer buying in 
nearly every section of the country has removed such 
fear. The wool grower is vitally interested in the suc- 
cess not only of the manufacturer but of the retailer 
as well, and can, therefore, obtain much comfort from 
the present situation. 


Imports of wool are reported to be on the increase, 
but this need give no one any concern. The growers 
will learn from the U. S. Department of Commerce 
later on that the major portion of such imports was for 
carpet manufacturing purposes and only a small portion 
for clothing purposes. Carpet mills are reported to be 
extremely busy at this moment, and must obtain their 


supplies from abroad as wool suitable for their pur- 
pose is not produced in the United States in any quan- 
tity. 

The object of business is to make profit. The 
wool manufacturing industry now has the chance to 
make profit and so has the retailer. For many years 
efforts have been made, more or less spasmodically, to 
do away with cut-throat competition, but without 
success. 

Under the codes of fair competition now in force 
the opportunity for the conduct of business at reason- 
ably remunerative price levels is not only present but is 
literally forced upon the members of the trades. Any 
violation of the rules agreed upon is subject to severe 
punishment. In such favorable circumstances it may 
be assumed that the opportunity for profit will not be 
permitted to pass by. 





Controlled Production 


BUSINESS in its highest sense is the exchange of serv- 
ice. The man in Utah who is in the business of 
running sheep is producing wool and mutton for the 
shoe worker in Massachusetts, the steel worker in Penn- 
sylvania, the automobile mechanic in Detroit, and these 
in turn are engaged in the business of furnishing shoes, 
equipment and transportation for the wool grower in 
Utah. Thus we see that all are engaged in the mutual 
exchange of service. When the sheep raiser in Utah 
receives fair returns for his product, he can buy shoes, 
automobiles, and equipment as his needs require, thus 
contributing to the well being of these industrial work- 
ers. They, in turn, contribute to his well being and so 
long as this exchange of service is carried on with reason- 
ably well-balanced returns to all concerned business 
will be good. When returns get out of balance some- 
one is bound to suffer. 

The peak of wool production in this country was 
reached in 1931. It was too large for our domestic 
needs even in years of normal prosperity. The wants 
or needs of the consuming public, composed largely of 
industrial workers, were insufficient to absorb this heavy 
production and wool prices dropped to the lowest levels 
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in 40 years. Asa result, the wool grower had no funds 
with which to buy the products of the industrial work- 
er and unemployment in their ranks followed. 

Wool is mentioned among other commodities only 
to illustrate the point we wish to make, namely, that 
agricultural products will suffer from overproduction 
as will the products of the industrial worker. Business 
will recover and continue along lines of normal pros- 
perity only when all products and services are brought 
into balanced relations and kept there. 

The great experiment now in progress to speed up 
economic recovery should prove successful if balanced 
relations can be brought about. During the past few 
months industrial production has increased by leaps 
and bounds, while consumer purchasing power has 
lagged behind. Clearly sensing danger unless consumer 
buying could be speedily brought into balance with pro- 
duction, the Administration vigorously engaged in na- 
tion-wide efforts to raise wages and to find jobs for 
the unemployed. To this end employers were asked to 
shorten the hours of labor and to establish minimum 
scales of wages. The results thus far obtained have been 
gratifying. The ultra-conservative elements of our 
population, trained in orthodox economic thinking, find 
it difficult to adjust themselves to the New Deal pro- 
gram. They think that things would adjust themselves 
gradually if left alone. Many a doubting Thomas ques- 
tions the ultimate success of the undertakirig, but the 
great mass of our population has been buoyed up by 
the President’s sincere efforts to conquer the depression 
and in their hearts new hopes have been born. This 
change in psychology has resulted in increased retail 
sales all over the country which should be stimulated 
still further under the certainty that prices will be 
higher by fall. Thus it is hoped that consumer buying 
will gradually catch up with increased production and 
prevent any serious set-back. 

One of the main causes for overexpansion in wool 
production was the eagerness of people in all walks of 
life, some years ago, to engage in the sheep business. 
Aided by enterprising promoters, the “butchers, bakers 
and candle-stick makers” bought shares in corporations 
organized for the purpose of running sheep. The higher 
prices now obtainable for lambs and wool may again 
attract promoters to this field. It is hoped that the 
business of runnirig sheep may be confined to those who 
have grown up in it and understand its minutest details. 
If this can be accomplished and a sincere effort is made 
to limit production to normal domestic needs, the im- 
provement now under way is likely to continue. 
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For the past ten years our domestic production of 
shorn and pulled wool has averaged 352,201,000 pounds. 
Since there is now no carryover of old wool, our entire 
production during these ten years may be assumed to 
have gone into consumption, though not always during 
the 12-month season in which it was produced. It 
will be noted that production during the past five years 
exceeded this average. The figures are shown in the 
table below: 


U. S. PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF COMBING 
AND CLOTHING WOOL 











Available 

Calendar Net for 

Year Shorn Pulled Total Imports Consumption 
1922 -. 228,109,000 42,000,000 270,109,000 189,486,000 459,142,000 
3928... . 314,588,000 51,900,000 366,488,000 87,132,000 453,135,000 
2929... -. 327,566,000 54,500,000 382,066,000 100,352,000 482,179,000 
1930_.......... 350,311,000 61,900,000 412,211,000 68,000,000 480,049,000 
1931... 372,228,000 66,100,000 438,328,000 36,772,000 474,826,000 
1932... 344,354,000 67,100,000 411,454,000 12,020,000 423,295,000 








Production of shorn wool for 1933 has been esti- 
mated by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, at 348,- 
194,000 pounds, an amount considerably in excess of 
private trade estimates. Pulled wool production can- 
not be accurately estimated at this time but may show 
a decline as more ewe lambs will probably be retained 
on the ranches and farms for flock replenishments. 

The principal producing states and the weight of 
wool produced for several years past are shown below: 








1932 





1914 1929 1930 1931 
Texas -......... 8,643,000 41,300,000 48,262,000 53,360,000 56,400,000 
Montana —_........ 30,177,000 28,733,000 34,034,000 35,948,000 32,500,000 
Wyoming ___. 28,476,000 26,000,000 29,702,000 34,560,000 35,500,000 
California - 11,480,000 25,636,000 26,989,000 28,004,000 27,200,000 
Utah 13,100,000 19,011,000 24,440,000 23,056,000 21,400,000 
Oregon 15,763,000 18,849,000 21,375,000 22,000,000 22,000,000 
Idaho 14,792,000 17,829,000 18,156,000 19,419,000 18,500,000 
Ohio 13,844,000 14,426,000 15,066,000 15,453,000 16,200,000 
New Mexico 14,600,000 18,200,000 


19,077,000 











President Roosevelt has been given power and 
authority unprecedented in the history of this country 
—not the least of which is the exercise of supervisory 
control of industry under “codes of fair competition.” 
How widely this power will be used will depend upon 
the ability of each industry to solve its own peculiar 
problems through “trade associations.” The wool grow- 
ers can, through intelligent efforts and cooperative ac- 
tion, solve the problems affecting their industry without 
external pressure or influence. By so doing they wil! 
“do their part” in the economic recovery program. 


















Flushing and Winter Grain Feeding 
Results with Sheep 
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By Stanley L. Smith, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Te experiments reported herein 

were conducted by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry in cooperation 
with the Montana Experiment Sta- 
tion at the U. S. Range Livestock 
Experiment Station, Miles City, 
Montana. 

The U. S. Range Livestock Ex- 
periment Station is located near the 
geographical center of the Northern 
Great Plains region, in which the 
predominating range grasses and for- 
age include gramagrass, wheatgrass, 
buffalograss, needlegrass, junegrass, 
nigger wool, and sages and grease- 
wood 

Due to the limited amount of 
rainfall, and the absence of high 
mountain ranges for summer graz- 
ing, lambs of the fine wool type, par- 
ticularly adapted to feeder lamb 
trade are grown. Generally speak- 
ing, ewes are bred to lamb in April 
or May, with the majority of the 
sheepmen having their ewes lamb on 
the range and marketing the lamb 
crop in September and October. 

The severity of the winters in the 
Northern Great Plains area makes 
it necessary to supplement the range 
with a concentrate; cottonseed cake 
and corn being the two generally 
preferred in the order named. 


Description of Experiments 


The feeding trials began October 
15, 1925, just three weeks prior to 
the breeding season. All of the sta- 
tion breeding ewes were used in 
these experiments and they were 
weighed individually on October 15 
of each year, and divided into four 
lots or groups made as equal as pos- 
sible, with respect to age, size, lamb 
and wool production. Two of the 


four lots were flushed each year and 
herded on good fresh range which 
gave them unlimited feed. The other 
two lots were not flushed but were 





herded on rather short or on a grazed 
range. 

Grasses in this region are cured 
during the summer season, the time 
for curing being dependent on the 
rainfall and summer temperature. 
Each fall when these feeding trials 
were in operation, the grasses were 
therefore cured and dry, with no 
succulent grass or forage available. 
The flushed condition was therefore 
produced by the use of cottonseed 
cake at the rate of one quarter pound 
per head per day and the dry, cured 
grass and forage high in nutritive 
value. 

Following the flushing period 
which extended from the date men- 
tioned above until the end of the 
breeding season which occurred on 
December 15, one flushed lot and 
one unflushed lot were fed winter 
grain until February 15, or until 
conditions on the range made it 
necessary to bring the other two lots 
(one flushed and one unflushed lot) 
which were not fed winter grain, 
into the feed lot. 

This system of management made 
it necessary to employ two herders, 
one for the flushed band and one 
for the unflushed band, and it also 
required the services of the two 
herders during the winter feeding 
trials. The ewes receiving winter 
grain and those fed no winter grain 
were herded on range as nearly equal 
as possible with respect to grass, ac- 
cessibility to grass from the camps, 
and quantity of grass and browse 
available. This should not be confused 
with the treatment of the unflushed 
band, as they were held on previous- 
ly grazed range, with the intention 
that it would afford barely more 
than maintenance for the unflushed 
ewes. In this manner the unflushed 
ewes should not gain in weight dur- 
ing the breeding season, but would 


maintain or possibly lose weight. 
Variations from year to year in the 
amount and quality of the grass, 
weather and moisture conditions, 
and other factors would necessarily 
influence the gains or losses of the 


ewes. 
Sheep Used 


Fine wool ewes predominating in 
Rambouillet blood have been used 
principally although at the begin- 
ning of the experiment there were 
some ewes used of Corriedale breed- 
ing. All of these were mated to 
purebred Rambouillet rams _ that 
were smooth, heavy-shearing and of 
desirable type. The Corriedale ewes 
were eliminated as rapidly as possible 
until only ewes of good Rambouillet 
type were used. The best of the eve 
offspring from Rambouillet ewes 
were saved for replacements and 
added to the ewe band as yearlings. 
All five-year-old ewes were ordi- 
narily culled each fall, and the ewe 
band would therefore be composed 
of approximately one-fourt! year- 
ling ewes each year. Lambing per- 
centages are perhaps lowered be- 
cause of the fine wooled yearling 
ewes that are lambed each year. In 
all cases the percentage of lambs 
dropped, weaned, or the pounds of 
live lamb per ewe, are based on the 
number of ewes at breeding time. 


Methods of Feeding and Handling 


After all ewes were weighed and 
grouped on October 15, the flushed 
ewes were moved to the breeding 
camp surrounded by grass that was 
not grazed during the previous 
spring and summer. ‘They were 
started on a cottonseed cake supple- 
ment and this was increased until 
the ewes were receiving one quarter 
of a pound per head per day. The 
unflushed ewes, consisting of the 
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Part of the John K. Madsen Pen of Range Yearlings Entered in 
the Ram Sale 








other half of the breeding band, were 
moved to a breeding camp surround- 
ed by range that had been grazed by 
sheep during the summer and fall, 
to provide a range that was over- 
grazed and affording barely more 
than maintenance for the unflushed 
ewes. 

On November 5 of each year, the 
rams were turned into the two bands 
where they remained until Decem- 
ber 15. The rams were left with 
the ewes during the day and the 
might, except that they were remov- 
ed long enough in the morning to 
be fed grain. 

At the close of the flushing ex- 
periment, the ewes were again 
weighed individually and reallotted 
as previously mentioned for the win- 
ter feeding trials. This weight 
taken at the end of the breeding 
period concluded the flushing trial 
and it also served as the initial weight 


for beginning the winter feeding ex- 
periments. 

The following table includes the 
group arrangement, treatment, 
number of ewes, average initial 
weights, average final weights, aver- 
age gain in weight, and the per cent 
of lambs dropped, the weaning 
weight of the lambs, and the pounds 
of live lamb produced per ewe. 

It is apparent from this table 
that the flushed ewes gained more 
weight during the flushing period 
than the unflushed ewes, or, if 
both lots lost weight as they did 
in 1927 and 1928, the flushed ewes 
lost less weight than the unflushed 
ewes. This was directly attributable 
to the cottonseed cake and the 
superiority of the range on which 
they were grazed in comparison 
with the unflushed ewes which re- 
ceived no cottonseed cake and were 
herded on overgrazed range. 


RELATION OF FLUSHED AND UNFLUSHED EWES TO BODY WEIGHTS AND LAMB PRODUCTION 



































Flushed No. Average Average Average PerCent Ave. Wi. Lbs. Lamb 
Lot or of Initial Final Gain in Lambs Lambs Produced 
Year No. Unflushed Ewes Weight Weight Weight Dropped Weaned Per Ewe 

1926 1&3 Flushed _............. 354 107.7 212.2 3.5 106.5 71.7 67.9 

2&4 Unflushed —.... 363 107.0 108.1 3.2 108.5 70.2 66.1 

1927 2&4 Flushed —_............ 520 112.9 111.6 —1.3 119.0 68.1 $6.2 

1&3 Unflushed —...... 514 113.3 105.8 —7.5 100.6 69.2 $2.4 

928 123 Fae —_...... 654 111.7 100.1 —11.6 98.9 66.3 53.6 

2&4 Unflushed 676 111.3 97.4 —13.9 99.0 65.5 55.9 

1929 2&4 Flushed —............. 657 110.8 115.9 5.1 113.1 62.3 56.9 

1&3 Unflushed _......... 690 111.4 110.5 —9 105.5 64.2 $5.3 

1930 18&3 Flushed —............ 623 117.6 121.4 3.8 120.9 63.1 66.2 

2&4 Unflushed ~ .... 612 118.0 118.3 3 109.5 65.0 62.8 

1931 2&4 Flushed —.......... 599 119.5 $27:2 7.7 118.2 56.4 $3.7 

1&3 Unflushed —_..... 591 120.3 122.0 1.7 111.0 57.5 54.4 
Annual Ave. for all Flushed 

MND cheochanickacteese cg etaas 567.8 113.8 114.7 0.9 112.9 63.9 58.4 
Annual Ave. for all Unflushed 

ewes inet SF Bed 113.9 110.3 —3.6 105.5 64.7 57.3 














From the standpoint of per cent 
of live lambs dropped, the results 
for the most part favor the flushed 
lots by an average of 7.4 per cent. 
This is not sufficient difference to 
warrant feeding cottonseed cake in 
the manner described for an expect- 
ed increase in the subsequent lamb 
crop. The average weight of lambs 
weaned and the pounds of live lamb 
produced per ewe are so close for 
the two methods of feeding that 
there can be no compensation de- 
rived for the cost of the cottonseed 
cake in relation to the resultant lamb 
crop. The only means of which the 
cost of the concentrate can be justi- 
fied is the extra strength represented 
in the body weights given the flush- 
ed ewes. 

The wool production records for 
the flushed and unflushed lots show- 
ed practically no difference between 
the fleece weights as a result of the 
difference in feeding. 


Comparison of Grain Feeding Dur- 
ing the Winter Following the 
Breeding Season 


Individual weights of the ewes 
taken at the close of each flushing 
and breeding season served as the 
initial weight for the winter feeding 
experiments. 

One of the flushed lots and one 
of the unflushed lots were combined 
to be fed winter grain, and the re- 
maining flushed lot was combined 
with the other unflushed lot to com- 
prise the band receiving no grain 
during the winter. It is recognized 
that this regrouping did not make 
the winter bands uniform, because 
of the previous treatment during 
the breeding period. 

To illustrate the different methods 
of feeding, the following represents 
the manner in which each lot was 
treated during the season of 1930- 
1931. 


Lot 1. Unflushed—No winter 
grain. 

Lot 2. Flushed — No winter 
grain. 

Lot 3. Unflushed—Fed grain. 


Lot 4. Flushed—Fed grain. 
Summarizing the winter gains 
and lamb production data of the 
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SUMMARY WINTER GRAIN VERSUS NO WINTER GRAIN SUBPROJECT 2A 



































Lbs. Live 
Per Average Weaned 
No. Average Average Average Cent Weight Lamb 

Lot Winter of Initial Final Gain in Lambs Lambs Produced 

Year No. Treatment Ewes Weight Weight Weight Dropped Weaned Per Ewe 

6 TH? Go 341 107.0 106.0 —1.0 107.6 70.3 68.0 

3&4 No Grain —.... 376 112.1 108.0 —4.1 107.4 71.6 66.1 

i927 324 Gan... $13 109.7 112.6 2.9 110.9 69.3 54.7 

Leé2 No Gus —..... 520 108.0 106.1 —1.9 109.0 68.0 54.0 

1928 TF Geek 2... 651 98.6 110.4 11.8 98.9 66.5 54.7 

3&4 No Grain __ 666 100.1 108.2 8.1 100.9 65.3 56.0 

1929 SS GO wc 668 113.8 116.3 1.5 109.5 65.6 $7.0 

102 Me Gam —_ 679 112.1 110.9 —1.2 109.1 62.8 $5.2 

19990 162 Gs —......... Gil 119.1 120.6 L$ 113.9 64.7 64.6 

3&4 No Grain —_ 624 119.8 114.0 —5.8 116.5 63.3 64.4 

19st SE Gee =... 585 124.3 132.3 8.0 113.2 57.7 54.6 

1&2 No Grain _..... 603 124.4 128.5 4.1 116.6 $6.2 53.5 
Annual Ave. for all grain fed 

ewes 561.2 112.3 116.9 4.6 108.6 64.8 58.3 
Annual Ave. for all ewes not fed 

grain 578.0 412.7 113.0 eS 110.7 63.8 58.0 








two lots fed winter grain with the 
two lots not fed winter grain, with- 
out consideration of the treatment 
accorded the various lots during 
the flushing and breeding period, is 
shown in the table above. 

The results of this trial extending 
over the six-year period, expressed 
in terms of live weaned lamb pro- 
duced per ewe, show that in no case 
did the feeding of cottonseed cake 
during the winter feeding period 
yield more than 1.9 pounds more 
lamb per ewe than the lot fed the 
range supplement. 

Wool production for the winter 
grain fed lots averaged 10.35 pounds 
of wool per ewe and the no-grain 
lots produced 10.02 pounds of wool 
per ewe, a difference of .38 pounds 
of wool per head in favor of the 
former method of winter feeding. 


Summary 


1. Good fresh range is probably 
in most cases as effective as the grain 
supplement for producing a flushed 
condition of breeding ewes. 

2. <A true flushed condition ap- 
proximating a gain of ten pounds 
per ewe for three weeks prior to and 
during the breeding season, was not 
attained at any time during the ex- 
periment. This was due to adverse 
weather conditions rather than to 
scant range feed. 

3. The value of a range supple- 
ment fed to the breeding band in 
the fall is of distinct importance for 
producing a relatively higher con- 


dition of the ewes, making them less 
susceptible to adverse winter weather 
conditions often encountered in the 
Northern Great Plains region. 


4. Wintering the breeding band 
on the range without grain ordinar- 
ily necessitates wintering them for 
at least part of the winter season on 
alfalfa or native hay and the sheep 
must be moved off the range. By us- 
ing grain they can usually winter on 
the range without hay. 

[It is hardly correct to consider 
the experiment reported in the above 
article as a fair test of the possibili- 
ties of flushing ewes. As the article 
shows, a truly flushed condition calls 
for a ewe to gain around ten pounds 
before and during the breeding sea- 
son. A Montana dry grass range in 
November, even with a quarter of a 
pound of cottonseed cake per ewe 


- p 


daily, is too low a ration to cause a 
higher lamb yield. Other experi- 
ments and other Montana flocks 
have shown that a profitable increase 
in the lamb crop is obtained when 
feed furnished is sufficient to consti- 
tute proper flushing.—Editor. ] 





Feeder Lambs and 
Stock Ewes 


ASTAND-PAT attitude by feed- 
ers injected a dubious element 
into the thin lamb market late in 
August. “If wool holds up, thin 
lambs are worth current cost,” said 
a Michigan operator, “but that is the 
uncertain feature.” At the break or- 
ders dried up. Michigan, Ohio, and 
Indiana farm feeders assumed the 
attitude of the boy who was sent for 
a jug of sour milk. Told that only 
sweet milk was available, he said, 
“Well, Pll wait ’till it sours.” 

Corn crop outcome in uncertain. 
If there is a killing frost before Sep- 
tember 20, millions of acres of ma- 
turing corn will be seriously damag- 
ed. Over much of the belt the crop 
will be one third to one half less 
than last year. Old corn is in strong 
hands, held at prohibitive prices. 
When feeder lambs were scarce, or- 
ders were numerous and unsatisfied ; 
the moment a few thousand accu- 
mulated in the sheep house,” pros- 
pective buyers backed away. 

Texas is offering lambs freely, but 
is encountering this disposition to 

















Yearling Range Rams Consigned to the Sale by 
Day Farms Company 
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wait. In the Northwest little con- 
tracting has been done, growers 
holding out in expectancy of ex- 
panding demand late in September 
and October. At Chicago feeding 
lamb trade was restricted all through 
August, although many farm feed- 
ers were looking for financial en- 
couragement. It was a $6.10 to 
$6.40 market, packers taking several 
thousand at the inside price. Omaha 
has been the big feeder market this 
season and probably will continue to 
occupy that position. September 
will develop the season’s market and 
prices, as if lambs are to be put on 
feed the bulk of the purchase must 
be made during the ensuing 60 
days. 

When something is known defi- 
nitely concerning feed cost, feeders 
will get busy. Stock cattle are cheap, 
lambs relatively high. Any number 
of lambs could be put in on con- 
tracts providing for payment of 
market prices for the gain, but 
those who operated on that basis last 
winter are out of the game. Farm- 
ers feeding lambs of this season’s crop 
will be under the necessity of doing 
their own financing either through 
government or private loans. 

Commission houses are doing little 
in a monetary way for feeders in 
Chicago territory. One of the major 
concerns is putting in several thous- 
and lambs in northern Illinois, but 
is taking no chances with amateurs. 
There is scant possibility of many 
lambs going into Illinois, Indiana, or 
Ohio owing to partial corn crop 
failure. Michigan has fared well in 
a physical sense and will buy lambs 
early as it laid out last year and got 
few late in the winter. Wisconsin 
will take the usual number; Iowa 
will curtail. 

Abnormal demand for breeding 
ewes is an outstanding feature of the 
trade, for which a $4 hog market in 
contrast with an $8 lamb trade re- 
cently is responsible. This is holding 
native ewes back in the country as 
westerns are not available. The 
farm breeder will not go the price 
pace. He wants yearlings and young 
ewes at fat ewe prices. Kentucky 
and Tennessee are buying ewes all 
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over the South, having permitted 
breeding stock to get into an over- 
age condition in recent years. 

Texas is quoting 5 and 6-year-old 
ewes at $2.50 per head, feeder ewes 
at $1 to $1.25. An occasional bunch 
of native ewes is being picked up on 
the Chicago market at $3.50 per 
hundred, which means that breeders 
are outbidding packers 50 to 75 
cents per hundred. A considerable 
number of ewes are passing through 
the St. Paul gateway into the corn 
belt, mainly from the dry areas, but 
that movement carries practically 
no young stock. One Chicago buy- 
er spent three weeks in getting a 
deck of desirable native ewes recent- 
ly and they were practically all 
natives. He paid $5 per hundred for 
yearlings, $4 for twos and threes. 
Another buyer put up a double deck 
on Michigan account at prices rang- 
ing from $2 to $4, all sizes and 
ages. All over the territory adjacent 
to, and east of Chicago farmers are 
riding the country in quest of ewes, 
buying them in bunches, with their 
lambs. If western stock were avail- 
able, the corn belt would get back 
into lamb raising rapidly, but farm- 
ers are not disposed to take ewes 
adapted to raising a single crop of 
lambs, and the West is not parting 
with anything under four years old. 
All that prevents decided expansion 
of lamb raising east of the Mississippi 
River is lack of desirable breeding 
stock at what farmers consider 
“right” prices. 

In the West some white-face cross 
bred ewe lambs have been contracted 
from 6 cents to 7 cents per pound 
and owners of some of the best stuff 
are holding out for 8 cents. 

Yearling ewes have been moving, 
when they can be found, at from 
$6 to $7.50 per head. 

J. E. Poole. 





R. JAMES H. HAMMOND of 

7 Aire View Avenue, Cotting- 

ley Bridge Bingley, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, has asked the National Wool 
Grower to make inquiry concerning 
the whereabouts of his uncle, Mr. 
Horace Hale, who is engaged in 
sheep farming in the United States. 


It will be appreciated if anyone 
knowing the present address of Mr. 
Hale will send such information 
direct to Mr. Hammond at the above 
address or to the National Wool 
Grower. 





Lamb Pools Bring Good 


Returns 


[- might be of interest to readers 
of the Wool Grower to know of 
the satisfactory results obtained 
through the Twin Falls County lamb 
pools for the farm flock owners. 

These pool shipments are handled 
under the direction of the county 
agent with the assistance of the di- 
rectors of the pool. 

Shipments began this year around 
June 1 and continued at frequent 
intervals until July 20, when the 
last shipment was made until Sep- 
tember. During that time there 
were 20 double decks loaded out with 
net results of $6.03 per hundred less 
3 per cent on the gross receiving 
weight. This is the average net price 
for all shipments, freight, commis- 
sion and all other local expenses hav- 
ing been deducted. And on nearly 


every shipment net returns per ° 


pound were in excess of local buying 
prices at the time the lambs were 
assembled for shipment. 

The local expense is small, consist- 
ing of a charge for weighing and a 
fee at $3 per day for the director 
who has the job of marking the 
lambs for shipment. This local ex- 
pense does not amount to $10 a car 
and by meeting his share of that ex- 
pense the small flock owner with a 
dozen fat lambs ready to go becomes 
a carload shipper along with his 
neighbors, and has his chance to top 
the market. As a matter of fact the 
first three cars of pool lambs from 
Twin Falls around June 1 sprung 
the Denver market from $7.50 to 
$7.75 and netted the grower $6.76 
per hundred, with a 3 per cent 
shrink. All shipments this season 
have sold straight except two cars 
which sold with 20 out. 

Frank W. Brown. 
Twin Falls, Idaho 
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Some Ways of Accepting Re- 
sponsibility as Members 
of the Auxiliary 


EBSTER’S definition of re- 


sponsibility is: ““The state of 
being accountable or answerable for 
a trust or office; ability to answer in 
payment, or answerable for faithful 
discharge of duty; the ability to re- 
spond or to answer in accordance 
with what is expected or demanded 
of one.” 

Whenever one joins an organiza- 
tion one assumes certain responsibili- 
ties. I have tried in the following 
to describe ten ways in which, per- 
haps, we each have the ability to re- 
spond—just a degree more faith- 
fully. 

1.1 WILL BE IN MY PLACE 
ON TIME. 

After joining my organization I 
will try to remember that I have a 
responsibility to that organization; 
that I shall do my utmost to respond 
with what is expected of me. 

2.1 WILL PAY MY DUES 
PROMPTLY. 

In “These Times” it is an easy way 
of thinking to presume it an econ- 
omy to drop your membership in 
your Auxiliary. I wonder: Are your 
dues for Auxiliary membership for 
one year more than your husband’s 
tobacco bill for one month? Never 
was there a time when we needed 
each other more, or the encourage- 
ment and diversion a good Auxiliary 
meeting will give us. 

3. 1 WILL ENDEAVOR TO 
ATTEND MEETINGS MORE 
REGULARLY. 

Faithfulness in attending the 
meetings of your organization is just 
as important for its success as a 
child’s regularity in school. Let us 
endeavor to understand that our 
capacity for doing things is measur- 
ed by our attitude in approaching 
them. 





With the Women's Auxiliaries 


4. I WILL LEARN THE “SAL- 
UTE TO THE FLAG” AND THE 
“CLUB WOMAN’S COLLECT.” 


I have read, ““No one would be a 
Bolshevik if he knew his United 
States”—and let us add as our pray- 
er for the coming year‘ ““Oh may we 
vision in action as well as word, a 
gratitude for blessings we already 
have and success for our homes, our 
industry and our country.” 


5. [| WILL HELP THE PRES] D- 
ING OFFICER BY MAKING MO- 
TIONS PROMPTLY. 


I will enjoy my work. I will try 
to bring new enthusiasm, to put new 
interest, new effort and new expres- 
sion into it. 


6. I WILL LEARN TO STATE 
MY MOTIONS IN THE FEWEST 
WORDS POSSIBLE. 


I will do my part in assisting my 
organization to formulate, and sys- 
tematically follow a definite and 
practical work program. I will also 
try to wisely discriminate between 
the essential and the non-essential. 

7. 1 WILL REFRAIN FROM 
CRITICISM. 

I will be impartial and unpreju- 
diced. I will speak kindly of, and 
commend the good in others. To 
always remember that each of us 
forms a link in the great chain of 
life; it behooves us to build that link 
so strong that it cannot be broken— 
so strong that should extra stress be 
brought to bear upon it, it would 
stand the pressure. 

8. I WILL BE CHARITABLE. 
EACH MEMBER HAS A RIGHT 
TO PROMOTE MEASURES IN 
WHICH SHE IS INTERESTED 
AND TO DEFEAT THOSE SHE 
DISAPPROVES. 


There are no failures, if we use 
them as stepping stones on which to 
build. It is just as important to be 
a good loser as a good winner. Often 
times that which seems defeat is a 
great victory. Work well done, the 
emergency met, the opportunity ac- 
cepted—these are the things that fill 


and thrill us with energy to live and 
build for tomorrow. 


9. I WILL VOTE TO UPHOLD 
MY OPINION, BUT WHEN A 
VOTE IS REGISTERED I SHALL 
SUBMIT GRACIOUSLY TO THE 
WILL OF THE MAJORITY. 

Knowing that as Auxiliary mem- 
bers if we build one stepping stone, 
upon which some one else can build, 
we have done well, I will not be 
concerned about results except as 
work well done. 

10.1 WILL SPEAK A GOOD 
WORD FOR MY ORGANIZA- 
TION, AND AN ENCOURAG- 
ING WORD TO THE PRESI- 
DENT. 


“A gentle touch, a kindly lift, 
makes a very precious gift.” 


Mrs. S. O. Stewart, 
National President 





Oregon Auxiliary to Make 
Winter Plans 


"THE Oregon State Auxiliary has 

been rather quiet with our funds 
still tied up in the bank. We had 
an executive committee meeting on 
August 3 and decided to have a no- 
host luncheon on the day of the Ore- 
gon Ram Sale, August 29. The plan 
is to have it at the Hotel Pendleton 
and to outline our program for the 
coming year. 

The Umatilla County Auxiliary 
held a very delightful annual picnic 
at Battle Mountain Park early this 
summer. There were several hun- 
dred wool growers and their families 
and friends present. A delightful 
luncheon was served and a very fine 
program of sport events, musical 
numbers and speeches carried out. 
Mr. E. B. Aldrich told of the work 
being done by the State Highway 
Commission and Messrs. MacHoke 
and W. M. Peterson discussed the 
sales tax proposed for enactment. 


Mrs. MacHoke, 


Cor. Secretary 
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Floats in the Rexburg 


Work of Sugar City Chapter 
"THE Sugar City unit of the Idaho 


Wool Growers Auxiliary is try- 
ing to do its bit in promoting 
the increased use of wool and mut- 
ton. We are just over a year old, 
but through the enthusiasm and ef- 
ficiency of our officers have been 
able to put over some very worth- 
while things. 

Among these things were two 
very successful wool washing dem- 
onstrations, one being devoted es- 
pecially to the washing of wool 
blankets and quilts. For this work 
we secured the services of Mr. Ever- 
ton of the Everton Mattress Com- 
pany of Rigby. His very capable 
and courteous handling of the dem- 
onstrations was very much appre- 
ciated by all the members and the 
many guests who were invited to 
attend the demonstrations. 

The Auxiliary has also carried on 
a continuous campaign to encourage 
the use of wool bats for quilts and 
comforters among its members and 
also non-members. Each member 
has had one or more fleeces made up 
for her own use, and others have 
been encouraged to purchase bats. 

In this connection our President, 
Mrs. Bertha Garner, made the sug- 
gestion to the Relief Society of the 
Latter-Day-Saints Church that they 
ask each of their members who had 
sheep to donate one fleece to be 
made into bats to be used with the 
Red Cross material for the relief of 
the needy. The suggestion was 


gladly received and as a result, 
seventeen fleeces were donated and 
made into bats. 





(Idaho) Jubilee Parade Which the Sugar City Auxiliary Helped to Prepare 


We estimate that hundreds of 
pounds of wool have been made into 
most beautiful blankets by the 
woolen mills of Utah. Some of them 
have been used by the Auxiliary 
members themselves and the others 
have been sold or exchanged for 
other merchandise. 

On July 6 our Auxiliary enter- 
tained the husbands of its members 
and also the Fremont County Auxil- 
iary group and their partners at a 
picnic luncheon on Warm River. 
There were 42 present, including 
Ephraim Ricks, president of the 
Eastern Idaho Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. Around a glowing bon- 
fire, he gave us some timely encour- 
agement and said the women could 
be a great factor in helping to pro- 
mote the use of wool and mutton. 
He exhibited a wool necktie he was 
extremely proud of, and also said 
that he wore wool socks the year 
round. His advice was to “Go thou 
and do likewise.” 

We were also invited to partici- 
pate in the Rexburg Jubilee, August 
1-3. So we prepared a beautiful flout 
on wool and mutton, which received 
second place in its division of the 
big parade. 

Our organization holds regular 
meetings, the first Thursday in each 
month. The committee in charge 
has something worth while for the 
members each time. For our Sep- 
tember 7 meeting, the distinctive 
feature will be a lamb demonstra- 
tion, which will include cutting up 
a carcass, cooking individual por- 
tions, and serving them in the most 
attractive way. 

Our officers include: Mrs. Bertha 
Garner as president; Mrs. Hattie 


Rigby, vice president, and Mrs. Min- 
nie Lusk as secretary. They are ex- 
ceptionally alert women and take 
advantage of every possibility to ad- 
vertise lamb and wool and educate 
the public to the use of these prod- 


— Mrs. May Myers, 
Cor. Secretary 





Appreciates Auxiliary Work 


MES: VERA GAY, secretary of 
the Grant County Auxiliary, 
was very modest in her state- 
ments about the work of that group 
as they appeared in the National 
Wool Grower for July (page 19). 
This group of women started out 
with about four or five members 
and now there is a regular attend- 
ance of approximately 42. They 
plan something and then go through 
with it. At present they are mak- 
ing arrangements for a very exten- 
sive exhibit at the local fair, in which 
they will feature wool and wool 
products. They are gathering pieces 
of old hand work from the Old 
Country for it. They raised the 
money for their own premiums and 
had no trouble in getting it as the 
wool men responded quite freely. 
Their programs are exceedingly 
interesting at their meetings. One 
of the programs is to put out a list 
of questions concerning the sheep 
business which any wool grower 
should know, and ‘then give awards 
of first and second and consolation 
prizes on the answers. They get a 
big kick out of it, and are putting 
something across. 


R. G. Johnson, County Agent 
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Chicago 
| Agans were bumped hardest by 


the general August slump in 
livestock values, probably because 
they had been riding at the highest 
level. 
mid-month high spot, prices declined 
rapidly until the packer top was 
$7.25. Supply increased somewhat, 
although the run was deficient in 
tonnage owing to the large percent- 
age of dried-out westerns, deficient 
in weight, that reported at the mar- 
kets. The decline in lambs was about 
$1.50 per hundred; sheep held in the 
same rut. Feeding lambs dropped 
40 to 50 cents per hundred. Late in 
the month the dressed market 
slumped although retail prices were 
fully maintained. As usual, depre- 
ciation was at the expense of the 
grower. 


In a period of delirious codistic 
enthusiasm, aggregate value of lambs 
reaching the markets shrunk consid- 
erably. Labor codes increased cost 
of processing and, in conformity 
with custom, the processor passed it 
back to the grower. “Save money 
on your buy” was the instruction 
handed out each morning before the 
lamb market opened and the men 
on whom cost of raw material de- 
pends obeyed literally. In retail and 
restaurant circles a stealthy upward 
trend was detected. Public eating 
house operators responding to the 
national recovery program sneaked 
a nickle or a dime on meat orders 
for the purpose of taking up, or ab- 
sorbing increased operating expenses. 
Elsewhere than sales drives by chain 
stores, retailers adopted the same 
policy. From the moment live mut- 
ton price trends went over the hill, 
sliding down a set of well-greased 
skids, the movement was irresistible. 
Occasional reactions on short runs 
were brief, merely preluding another 
slump, the bear drive continuing un- 
til $7.50 was an out-on-the-limb 
price for choice lambs at Chicago, 
packers holding their top peg firmly 


From an $8.90 top at the: 





Lamb Market Conditions and Prices 


in the $7.25 hole and buying acres 
of lambs, both native and western, 
in the $6.75(@7.00 hole. The trade 
became so habituated to calling the 
market 25 cents lower that such a 
condition was accepted as normal. 
On liberal receipts sorting was 
heavy, a customary method of con- 
cealing price declines. On light runs 
throwouts of the previous session 
were forgotten. Passing mention 
may be made of the fact that every 
pound of lamb going into distribu- 
tive channels cleared promtply, that 
the ultimate consumer paid go 
prices for it, and that every short 
run revealed underlying buying 
power. 

August trade opened somewhat 
auspiciously with an $8.25 top, a 
spread of $7.50 to $8.10 taking the 
bulk of the crop, yearlings selling 
up to $6 with the bulk at $5.25@ 
5.50, and ewe trade continuing in 
the same old $1.50 to $3 rut. Dur- 
ing the second week a miniature 
boom developed, registering an $8.90 
top as killers scrambled for numbers 
on light runs. Suspicion existed that 
this furore was designed to start a 
western lamb run in response to an 
$8@8.75 bait. The yarn went 
around that growers, anticipating 
still higher prices as a result of in- 
flation were holding back. From 
$8.25 at the opening that week the 
top shot to $8.90, creating a vision 
of a $9 market, resulting in a “fade- 
out.” That week registered pinnacle 
prices of the 1933 crop, the $8.90 
top comparing with $7.65 early in 
July, but before the end of August 
$7.50 was an outside price, entitling 
August to the distinction of making 
both high and low levels, as the bot- 
tom in June was at $7@7.50. 

During the week ending August 
12 the buying element took off a 
plumb dollar before the close, al- 
though $7.50@8.25 took the bulk 
of good to choice lambs during the 
week. Yearlings slipped 50 cents to 
a $5.00@5.50 basis. The closing 
week put the top down to $7.50, 


with few above $7.25, packers. buy- 
ing largely at $6.75@7.00. In two 
weeks the net decline was about 
$1.50 per hundred. Yearlings suf- 
fered less, as on a $5@5.50 basis 
they were bargains. No change in 
the ewe market could be detected 
even with microscopic aid. 

In the dressed market, similar 
trends developed, wholesale prices 
declining 50 cents to $1 per hundred. 
Choice carcasses broke to $13@14 
at Chicago, $14@15 at New York. 
Medium to good carcasses at $9@13 
showed about the same decline, al- 
though common grades at $7 to $9, 
Chicago, and $9@11, New York, 
were equal to a better performance. 
A large percentage of the lambs 
slaughtered during August were 
graded medium to good, natives 
dressing superior to westerns. 

That the higher lamb market this 
year compared with corresponding 
period of 1932 has been due to ap- 
preciation in wool is demonstrated 
by quotations. In 1932 fat lambs 
sold at a range of $5.50@6.50 late 
in August, compared with $6.75@ 
7.25 this year. A year ago owing 
to a depressed wool trade meat was 
required to carry the load, whole- 
sale quotations running from $14 
to $15 per hundred for choice and 
$10 to $13 for medium to good, so 
that the higher level of live prices 
this year means that growers have 
had the benefit of the appreciation 
in wool. Killers have bought lambs 
with wool getting full credit. Last 
year “slats” had no value; now they 
are merchantable. The difference 
in yearling values has been deter- 
mined by the time elapsing between 
shearing and slaughter. 

Owing to increasing scarcity of 
choice lambs the spread in prices 
shows a widening tendency, although 
this is more pronounced in dressed 
than live quotations. On the high 
mid-August market, strictly prime 
lamb carcasses sold up to $17 per 
hundred. Dressed trade both at 
Chicago and in the East has been 
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unusually erratic, fluctuating $1 to 
$2 per hundred within a few days. 
Whenever a sharp break occurs 
lamb buyers redouble efforts to take 
more off prices; advances in dressed 
quotations never find distributors 
enthusiastic. 

Apparently the American con- 
sumer is definitely “off” mutton. 
Heavy, wasty ewe carcasses have 
been hard to sell around $4 per hun- 
dred; extra heavies have cashed as 
low as $2. Choice light ewe car- 
casses are salable at $6@6.50, the 
whole sheep market owing its exist- 
ence to the new deal in wool. 

An impression, based largely on 
hope, that the break had run its 
course, developed on the last round 
in August. Fat lamb prices will de- 
pend to a large extent on the per- 
centage of high dressers coming from 
the western area where dry ranges 
have been destructive of condition. 
The basic factor is wool and if that 
market is maintained on its present 
basis, a stout prop will be kept un- 
der the live lamb market. Opinion 
differs as to the number of lambs 
to be cut loose during the remainder 
of the western gathering season, of- 
ficial estimates getting scant cred- 
ence. The big range run will come 
during September and in any event 
will deliver the smallest tonnage of 
meat at the cooler in many years. It 
is probable that sappy lambs will go 
to a premium, to which they are en- 
titled, although the buying policy is 
to gather everything in as narrow a 
range as possible. This puts a few 
choice natives in a relatively advan- 
tageous position as killers on a 
limited scale are able to buy them be- 
low intrinsic value. The unusual, 
not unprecedented spectacle of a 
higher top at Denver than Chicago 
has been due to close proximity to 
that market of a modicum of sappy 
Colorado lambs, in a class by them- 
selves. 

Speculation as to what lambs will 
realize during the rest of the west- 
ern season is futile at this juncture. 
Consumption appears to be depend- 
able, but other factors must always 
be reckoned with. If wool continues 
to maintain its present strong posi- 
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tion, it is improbable that further 
damage will be done to lamb prices. 
Veal is on a parity with lamb, but 
every meat storehouse in the country 
is full of cured and frozen fresh 
pork. The government pig buying 
policy will add to this accumulation. 

Late August was marked by lib- 
eral receipts of lambs from Wash- 
ington and Idaho, most of them de- 
cent killers but lacking the sap lambs 
from those areas usually carry at 
this season. As few are going on feed 
a time will come when fat lambs 
will be wanted. Packers are antici- 
pating such a condition by putting 
lambs on feed, one national concern 
acquiring 20,000 in California re- 
cently; another taking several thous- 
and on the Chicago market at $6.10. 
These will be finished for utilization 
in an emergency, but the fact that 
such precautions against a possible 
deficiency are being taken is sugges- 
tive. 

While lamb comprises the short 
end of the national meat supply and 
to some extent is immune to compe- 
tition from other meats, the national 
larder is literally gorged with animal 
and avian food. A stock of 900 mil- 
lion pounds of hog product is to be 
reckoned with, pork is relatively and 
actually cheap, and the product of 
cattle selling in the $3.50 to $5.25 
range is abundant. 

The native lamb crop is being 
marketed conservatively. Farm flock 
owners are “topping” out, a process 
facilitated by truck hauling. A June 
drouth over the corn belt checked 
growth but farmers are holding 
backward lambs to feed out so that 
the crop will be strung along until 
winter. 

A preponderance of medium and 
common lambs weighing 70 pounds 
down insures a discount of 50 cents 
per hundred on these types. There 
is a healthy demand for cull lambs 
at $4.50@5 for chain store selling 
drive purposes. If a code is adopted 
prohibiting these selling drives at or 
below wholesale cost, a crimp may 
be put in distribution. Consumers 
are economizing, consequently low 
cost meat appeals to them. 

Irregularity of sort is a feature of 


the market. One day killers buy the 
whole package; on the next session 
they pick closely, according to the 
character of the run and the move- 
ment out of cooler space. 

Guaged by present and prospec- 
tive supply, wool prices and meat 
demand, prices current around Sep- 
tember 1 look legitimate. A break 
in wool would, of course, affect lamb 
prices; a tonnage and quality defi- 
ciency during October and Novem- 
ber will favor prices. Consensus of 
trade opinion on both sides of the 
market is that the slump has run its 
course and that fat lambs are on the 
verge of recovery. 

J. E. Poole. 


Kansas City 


HOUGH the full month is not 
rounded out the lamb market 
has a lower trend with prospects 
that it will close under the final quo- 
tations for July. At the present time 
prices are 75 to 85 cents under the 
July close, and 90 cents under the 
August opening. There was a strong 
rally in the second week of August 
that carried good lambs up to $38, 
but since then the market eased off 
and reached the lowest position since 
the first week in July. On the basis 
of the market August 25, best fat 
lambs are quotable at $6.85 to $7’ 
medium to good $6.25 to $6.80; culls 
and throwouts $4 to $5. 

Few western lambs were included 
in the August supply. Normally the 
range movement is liberal by the 
third week of the month, but this 
year it has been delayed by improv- 
ed range conditions and the fact that 
prices slumped. The native lamb 
crop is practically all marketed and 
unless the western movement opens 
up in volume soon killers’ supplies 
will be materially short of require- 
ments. 

Arizona has been marketing a few 
fat lambs, but Texas, because of 
drouth conditions early in the sea- 
son, was unable to supply many in 
killing condition. New Mexico will 
not have as many lambs for fall mar- 
keting as last year. All reports indi- 
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cate that an unusually large per 
cent of the ewe lambs will be re- 
served for flock replacement this 
fall, and this, in addition to a reduc- 
tion in the total lamb crop, makes 
market supplies for the next two 
months look unusually light. 


In view of the fact that receipts 
of fat lambs for the past 60 days 
have been light and that less than 
normal supplies are expected in the 
next 60 days the break in market 
prices has puzzled the trade. Some 
believe that the government pork re- 
duction program, which calls for the 
slaughter of four million pigs and 
one million piggy sows had a depres- 
sing effect. While it is true that 
lamb prices slumped at the same time 
the government began taking pigs, 
there was no direct relation in the 
trade as far as killers were concerned. 
The packers, in regard to their pur- 
chase of pigs and piggy sows, are 
acting in account with the federal 
government and not to procure 
product of their own. Another view 
is that the lamb market was depress- 
ed so that fat range lambs, which 
were about ready to move, could be 
bought on contract at lower prices. 
This belief is held by a great many 
well-informed sheepmen. 

It is a well established fact that re- 
tail meat prices have advanced 
sharply since the first of August. In 
the same period prices for fat stock, 
live weight, have declined. More 
people are at work now than a 
month ago and demand for meats 
has expanded some, but for some 
reason the price on hoof has not re- 
sponded. All livestock should be 
drawing higher prices. There is too 
large a spread between live animals 
and the consumer side of the retail 


block. 


Practically no feeding lambs have 
been offered to corn belt buyers. The 
few bunches offered during August 
brought $5.50 to $6.50, but there 
was no general August country 
movement, simply because supplies 
were not available. If pork produc- 
tion is scaled down 16% per cent, as 
is contemplated in the government 
program, farmers are going to have 
an additional 120 million bushels of 














Single Stud Rambouillet Ram Entered in the National Ram Sale 
by the Montana State College 











corn to feed to some other class of 
stock. 

On the basis of receipts thus far 
this month, total lamb receipts for 
August will be around 110,000, or 
slightly less than in August last year. 
The eight months’ receipts will show 
a decrease of about 165,000. 


C. M. Pipkin. 
Omaha 


[NCREASED receipts and slacken- 

ing demand sent fat lamb prices 
tumbling on the Omaha market 
during the month of August and at 
this writing (the 25th) movement 
was at levels nearly a dollar lower 
than at the close of July. In the 
opening week of the month, heavy 
receipts, coupled with diminishing 
consumption as a result of excessive 
heat at the principal consuming cen- 
ters on the eastern seaboard resulted 
in a drop of 50 cents, with the 
bulk of the native lambs selling 
around $7.25. Bulk of the better 
grade westerns brought $6.75@7.00 
with plainer kinds down to $6.50. 
Fed shorn lambs shared the decline 
and fell back to $6.75@7.00. Sup- 
plies of range lambs attained some 








volume at this period and were the 
heaviest of the season. The western 
offerings, from Idaho, Oregon, 
Utah, and Wyoming, carried a heavy 
percentage of thin lambs and sorting 
was generous on most shipments. 
Quality was lacking in some of the 
range consignments. 

In the following six days, lighter 
receipts and somewhat improved de- 
mand induced a recovery which sent 
prices back up to 75 cents and 
natives and good quality fed 
wooled lambs brought $8.00. Rang- 
ers sold from $6.75 to $7.75, accord- 
ing to quality. The percentage of 
lambs in feeder flesh in the western 
shipments continued heavy, although 
a few consignments had quality and 
flesh to sell straight for slaughter. 

After mid-month there was a 
gradual recession, as receipts mount- 
ed and demand was not over urgent. 
During the last week natives drop- 
ped below the $7.00 mark for the 
first time since early May and sold 
at $6.85, while westerns moved in a 
range from $6.50 to $6.75. Quality 
of the westerns was plainer as the 
month neared an end, and sorting 
was heavy, the percentage of thin 
lambs as a rule being in excess of 
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50 per cent. Fed shorn lambs ranged 
from $6.50 to $6.75. 

Feeding lambs declined 50 to 75 
cents in the period up to the 25th 
of the month as the supplies from 
the western ranges gained in volume. 
A sharp recession was noted in the 
opening six-day session, heavy re- 
ceipts sending prices down 50 to 75 
cents to $6.00@6.25, compared with 
the $6.70@6.95 level in force at the 
close of July. Part of the losses were 
regained in the following week as 
thin lambs moved out in good vol- 
ume for further finish. Toward the 
end of the month sluggishness in de- 
mand turned prices downward 
again, and the bulk of the westerns 
moved from $5.75 to $6.25. Com- 
mercial feed lot operators absorbed 
a large part of the offerings and a 
considerable number went out into 
farming territory, despite the earli- 
ness of the season. General rainfalls 
over the corn belt and prospects for 
a fair to good corn crop stimulated 
farm demand and inquiries broaden- 
ed, although this outlet was a bit 
hesitant at prevailing prices. Little 
difficulty was experienced, however, 
in disposing of available supplies 
throughout the month. 

Aged sheep reflected the fluctua- 
tions in fat lambs to some extent. 
Supplies were seasonally limited and 
arrivals of choice kinds were scarce. 
Fat ewes of better quality were off 
about a quarter, selling generally at 
$2.50, compared with $2.75 at the 
month’s opening. Bulk moved from 
$1.50 to $2.00, with plainer kinds, 
heavies and culls down to a dollar 
and below. Yearling wethers moved 
from $4.00 to $5.00, against the 
$5.00 to $5.75 range prevalent a 
month ago. Breeding ewes were in 
fair demand at prices ranging up to 
$5.00, according to age and quality. 
Few sheep fitted for breeding are 
reaching market, although just a few 
carloads came in from the West. 
The best of these, from Montana, 
sold at $4.50 with a few, less desir- 
able, at $3.50. 

Receipts for the month showed 
considerable gain over July, but fell 
far short of totals in August last 
Arrivals for the month in- 


year. 
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cluding the 25th, were 162,787 head, 
compared with 193,644 in the same 
period last year, and 120,394 in the 
corresponding days of July. 

H. F. Lee. 


Denver 


ALTHOUGH there was consid- 
erable fluctuation in prices of 
fat lambs on the Denver market 
during the month of August, prices 
on August 28 were nearly equal to 
30 days earlier. In the week before 
there was some decline. The offer- 
ing of sheep and lambs at Denver 
during the month was quite liberal. 
A total of 241,123 head came to 
market as compared to 215,428 
head received in August, 1932. 

Fat lambs were selling at around 
$7 to $7.15 at the close of July, 
while choice grades were quoted at 
$7.25 to $7.35. At the close of 
August choice Colorados were 
quoted at $7 to $7.50. Most west- 
ern lambs coming to market were 
selling around $6 to $6.35, but qual- 
ity was only fairly good and choice 
western lambs were quoted at $6.50 
or better. 

The demand for feeding lambs 
was fair and numerous loads went 
out to the country from the Denver 
market at $6 to $6.35 for the best 
blackfaces and a good grade at $5.50 
to $5.85. Ewes that were selling 
from $1 to $2.15 at the close of 
June were bringing from $1 to 
$2.25. Breeding ewes are finding 
very good outlet at from $2 to $3 
a head. 

The demand is healthy at Denver 
and all stock offered on that market 
is finding ready outlet with ship- 
ments moving out daily, some going 
as far as the eastern seaboard. 

Indications point to a strong de- 
mand on the Denver market for 
feeding lambs during the fall season. 


The inquiry is fair now, and as new 
crops become available and stubble 


fields in the corn belt are ready to 
take the lambs this demand is ex- 
pected to improve. 

Northern Colorado is producing 
an excellent crop of sugar beets and 
a good crop of alfalfa this year, 
which means plenty of feed for fin- 
ishing livestock, and a large number 
of feeding lambs will be required to 
fill the feed lots of this section. As 
no contracting of moment has been 
done this year, the northern Colo- 
rado feeders are expected to secure 
their lambs to a large extent on the 
Denver market. The demand for 
feeders, therefore, is expected to be 
good on that market throughout the 
fall. W. N. Fulton. 


St. Joseph 
RECEIPTS up to the 25th of the 


month were approximately 98,- 
500, compared with 101,396 for the 
whole month a year ago. Bulk of 
receipts were westerns, only about 
26,000 natives being included. The 
western run carried a liberal portion 
of feeders, especially on late days of 
the month. Compared with last 
month’s close both fat lambs and 
feeders are around 75 cents lower. 
At the month’s opening best west- 
erns sold at $7.65 against $6.85 now, 
and a high of $7.85 during the sec- 
ond week. Feeding lambs were 
scarce early in the month and sales 
ranged $6.75@7.00, but on late 
days, with a plentiful supply and 
lower values on fat lambs, feeder 
buyers were able to buy at lower 
prices. Bulk of sales were around 
$6.50 until this week, when $6.00 
@6.25 took most offerings, with a 
few less desirable kinds down to 
$5.50. Aged sheep were scarce and 
values are strong to 25 cents higher 
for the month. On late days best 
ewes sold at $2.50, with quotations 
ranging up to $2.75. Ond lots of 
yearlings sold around $5.00 and fed 
kinds sold at $5.25. 


H. H. Madden. 
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feeders in this locality. Shorn year- 
lings, good ewes, would bring about 
$6 a head, but none are to be had. 

On account of past conditions, 
low prices and climatic, the herds 
have not been kept up as they should 
have been. About 60 per cent of 
the ewes will run above the five-year 
mark. There have been no yearlings 
to speak of for sale either this year 
or last, except that last year several 
bands were sold. out by the banks 
who held mortgages. 

Herders are getting $30 a month. 


Joseph Chaix. 
Santa Cruz 


On our land weather is uncertain; 
foggy, then hot; and feed is becom- 
ing scarce on pastures. 

Our fat lambs sold at 514 to 6% 
cents. They were weighed at Los 
Angeles, but I do not know about 
the shrinkage; don’t believe it was 
over 5 per cent. 

The ages of our ewe bands range 
from two to five years. 


Justinian Caire. 


Dixon 


Very hot weather has prevailed in 
this section during the first half of 
this month (August), but at present 
and during the past week it has been 
quite cool and pleasant. 

Pastures are becoming quite badly 
depleted and most sheepmen are de- 
pending on stubble for the rest of 
the season. Early rains and the right 
kind of weather following will be 
very welcome. We have had none 
for a couple of years. 

I do not believe that many sheep 
or lambs have changed hands in this 
section lately. Young sheep are 
quite scarce and some breeders are 
having ewe lambs shipped in from 
the northern part of the state to 
make up the deficiency in their 
bands next year. A great many ewe 
bands are becoming quite aged. 

Fall wool has been selling for 18 
cents, but I think those who are still 


Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 12) 


in possession of their wool will be 
able to get more for it. 
Nancy Frost Campbell. 


Jenner 


We have had normal weather and 
good feed during August. 

Fat lambs have been sold recent- 
ly at 5%4 cents, shorn, and 6 cents 
for wooled; feeder lambs are being 
taken at 4% cents shorn. 

There have been no sales of year- 
ling ewes. I think there are about 
20 per cent more on hand than a 
year ago, but I believe that 60 per 
cent of the bands are over four years 
old. 

Herders are getting $40 a month. 


NEVADA 


Warm, dry weather prevailed, and 
rain is needed in all parts of the state 
to freshen the forage now being pas- 
tured, and to produce winter range 
feed. Generally, however, cattle and 
sheep have been grazing over the 
higher, better watered territory and 
are consequently in fairly good con- 
dition. Some lambs have been ship- 
ped at Orovada; and wild hay mak- 
ing is nearly finished. The second 
alfalfa crops were generally light. 


UTAH 


This was the warmest August of 
record in many valleys, and precipi- 
tation was almost negligible except- 
ing over the southwestern plateau 
country toward the latter part of 
the month. Grazing ranges over 
those southern plateaus are in good 
shape, and the livestock are doing 
well; but over the rest of the state 
(and affecting the great majority of 
livestock), pastures and ranges are 
dry and brown, and cattle and sheep 
are in only fair condition. Rain must 
come shortly to produce winter for- 
age over much of the desert range. 


Parowan 


This summer has been very hot 
and dry. Crops are good that have 
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had water; in fact, the hay and grain 
supply will be as good or better 
than average. 

Sheep herder wages are $30 to $45 
per month, but most people are do- 
ing their own moving and much of 
their herding. 

No deals or offers for lambs or 
ewes as yet. Hard winters and light 
lamb crops mean fewer yearling 
ewes for sale and it also means that 
there are more old ewes in our flocks. 

I would like to see the winter 
ranges under federal control as they 
are depreciating under present con- 
ditions. 

Coyotes are on the increase. 


Wilford Day. 
COLORADO 


A few scattered showers of small 
proportions during the latter half of 
the month have given temporary 
help to ranges at the lower levels. 
Generally at the higher levels forage 
has been good and livestock have 
done well. Temperatures have not 
been excessively high for any great 
length of time. As a rule, however, 
rain is much needed nearly every- 
where. Livestock are in fair to good 
shape. 
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Montrose 
The ranges need more rain (Aug- 


ust 17), but the feed is fair. Feed 
on the public domain is deteriorat- 
ing; on the outside ranges it is 
nearly gone. 

Haven’t heard of any deals in 
lambs so far; nor have any yearling 
ewes been sold. In fact, there are 
no yearling ewes for sale here and 
very few on hand. While the ages 
of the ewes run from one to seven 
years, most of them are threes to 
fives. 

Herders are getting $30 a month 
and camp tenders, $35 and $40. 


Joe R. Brown. 


Denver 


Feed conditions on the Front 
Range and the eastern plains section 
of this state are fairly good due to 
the fact that most of these areas 
have had frequent showers the last 
two months. 


The general situation here as to 
both feeder lambs and yearling ewes 
is that the grower is not anxious to 
contract either, preferring to wait 
until the price becomes clearer and 


better established. A few contracts 
on feeder lambs, however, have been 
made. One early contract was made 
at § cents and another very recent 
one at 6 cents, both of them going 
to northern Colorado feed lots. 

The ewe situation gives promise 
of becoming a real serious problem. 
The last few years breeders have 
been compelled to sell their ewe 
lambs, so that this year their herds 
are aged, and to add to this they 
have been unable financially to buy 
rams to keep up the quality of their 
young ewes, where they were able 
to keep any. Young ewes, that is 
ones and twos, are scarce. Now many 
growers are confronted with the 
problem of building up both the 
ages and quality of their ewes, in 
order to maintain their financial re- 
sponsibility, without knowing where 
the finances are to come from. The 
few that have been able to place 
young ewes in their herds have done 
so at $4.50 for San Angelo, Texas, 
yearlings, and $6 for good Montana 
yearlings. Between 25 and 30 per 
cent of the ewes are of such age that 
they should not be kept longer in 
the herds. 
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Most herders are being paid $25 
per month. 


Herbert T. Blood. 


Agate 


July was very dry and also the 
first twenty days of August, but last 
week we had very heavy rains. 

Our lamb crop was about 10 per 
cent below that of 1932. There have 
been no transactions so far in lambs 
and none in yearling ewes. There 
are, in fact, no yearling ewes here, 
most of the bands ranging from 
threes to aged ewes. 

In our section all the land is either 
owned or leased, but the ranges else- 
where are deteriorating. Most of 
the lease rates have been reduced 
from 15 to 25 per cent. 

Fred Beuck. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures averaged but little 
above normal, and showers were 
scattered and of benefit to most of 
the state, though generally more rain 
is needed. Conditions were not uni- 
form however, and rains were spotty. 
Roswell reported 1.20 inches on the 
25th, which was a great help; Santa 
Fe had 0.44 at the same time. The 
lower Pecos Valley ranges have been 
poor, but should now improve. 


ARIZONA 


This was an unusually hot month, 
with insufficient rains. Showers oc- 
curred here and there, but they were 
spotty, and mostly light. Forage 
has necessarily suffered, and is scanty 
in most sections. Desert feed is poor. 
Sheepmen in northern counties are 
wondering what their sheep will sub- 
sist on when they leave the summer 
range sections. Unless good rains 
come soon, sheep will have to be pas- 
tured on irrigated areas, at a rental 
expense. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Amarillo has had a total of more 
than four inches of rain in the last 
ten days, since August 22, and the 
rest of this region has had some rain, 
but not nearly as much as Amarillo. 
Conditions are still spotty but pas- 
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turage averages fairly good and is 
improving, and livestock have done 
well as a rule. 

Moline 


The summer has been very hot 
and dry and feed is short. I haven’t 
heard of much going on in lamb con- 
tracts or sales around here. Our 
lamb crop as a whole does not come 
up to last year’s. There are a lot of 
old ewes in our bands, accounting 
for heavy losses during the past 


— L. F. Arnold. 
Ozona 


At present, August 17, we are 
having scattered rains, and in part 
of the Trans-Pecos country, we have 
not had good rains since December 
22, 1932. All stock is holding up 
remarkably well, owing to the 
abundance of mesquite bean, which 
always proves a livestock saver dur- 
ing periods of prolonged drouth. 

J. O. Secrest 
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NORTH SALT LAKE 


From present indications demand for Fat 
Lambs—-Feeder Lambs, also Cattle, for coast, 
local and eastern outlets, will be stronger than 
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Livestock and Meat Exhibit 
at A Century of Progress 


EARLY one hundred thousand 

people visited the Live Stock and 
Meat Exhibit at A Century of Pro- 
gress during the 4th of July week 
end, according to an estimate made 
by Robert M. Whitson, director of 
the exhibit. Attendance since that 
time has been substantjally larger 
than it was during the earlier weeks 
of the fair, and probably has ap- 
proximated ten thousand people a 
day. 

Judging from the numbers of 
people who have stopped to see 
the story of meat from the range to 
the table, the Live Stock and Meat 
Exhibit is one of the most popular 
in the Agricultural Building. It has 
been referred to in the World’s Fair 
Weekly, and in several newspaper 
articles, as the outstanding exhibit 
in that building. 

According to Mr. Whitson, the 
interest of visitors increases as they 
progress through the exhibit. The 
dioramas depicting the livestock in- 
dustry bring people into the model 
cooler and the refrigerator car, but 
they spend a proportionately greater 
amount of time examining the cuts 
of meat, and studying the various 
displays showing the need for meat 
in the diet. The attractive cooked 
dishes, prepared by the Department 
of Agriculture, are an outstanding 
feature. The by-products case also 
attracts much attention. The com- 
prehensive display has drawn com- 
ments from people closely connected 
with the industry as well as from 
those whose interest extends no 
further than a liking for meat. 

The average amount of time spent 
in the exhibit is probably consider- 
ably greater than the average length 
of time spent in most of the other 
exhibits, primarily because of the in- 
terest which the visitor has in meat, 
and partly because of the ingenious 
lay-out of the exhibit. Visitors enter 
the exhibit and then follow it 
through to the exit, thus passing 
every part of the exhibit. 





Panics of Earlier Days 


JN three score years we have had 

four major depressions or panics: 
1873, 1893, 1921, and 1933. In 
1872, wool prices went up to 48 and 
50 cents in the grease in California. 
They were the highest prices since 
the Civil War. By 1874 wool prices 
dropped down to 10 cents in the 
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grease, ranch prices, and not until 
the late 70’s or early 80’s did wool 
advance very much in price. Two 
or three-year-old ewes, with a 12- 
month fleece on, were worth about 
$3 ahead. With the fleece off they 
were not worth more than 35 to 40 
cents. Large wether bands were 
run up to 6 or 7 years of age for the 
sole purpose of getting the wool 
clips, and then were sold to the but- 
cher for what they would bring. 
People having good teeth in those 
days didn’t mind tough meats. Steers 
too were run until they acquired 
their extreme top weight—with 
horns ten feet long from tip to tip. 

In 1885, Cleveland’s first adminis- 
tration, wool prices did not vary 
much either way. The first silver 
dollars came into use in or about 
1885 or ’86. From 1889 to 1892, 
Harrison’s administration, wool and 
sheep prices advanced a little. In 
the prosperous years, the 80’s to the 
early 90’s, many sheep were moved 
from California to Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas by overland trail- 
ing and by rail. Thus California de- 
serves the credit in supplying her 
neighbor states with sheep. 

In 1893, during Cleveland’s sec- 
ond administration, came the second 
panic, and oh, Boy, was it a panic! 
At that time I was in Utah and 
Idaho. Strange to say, as severe as 
the panic was, there was only one 
bank, the Commercial Nationa] 
Bank of Ogden, that closed its doors 
in that section. 

By 1898, in McKinley’s adminis- 
tration we began to feel a little bet- 
ter. Wool prices from an almost 
zero point in 793 and 794 were well 
up to 12 and 13 cents, and a few 
very good fleeces sold up to 16 cents. 
Lambs were also up from $1.35 and 
$1.50 to $2.00 or better a head. The 
banks too were breathing more 
easily. 

The later depressions, 1921 and 
1932, every one is familiar with. 
Many of the sheepmen who went 
through the earlier ones have passed 
away or, like myself, are out of the 
sheep business. 


Hollywood, Calif. Joe J. Achin. 
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Dividing the 
Consumer’s Dollar 


WHEN the city consumer buys a slice of 
ham or a roast of beef or a leg of lamb, 
the bill refers only to meat— but the 
service involved in preparing the meat, 
shipping it to market and delivering it 
to the consumer is essentially a part of 
the transaction and is included in the bill. 

A postage stamp isn’t worth 3c—that 
is, the paper and the mucilage and the 
printing are not: It is the service which 
the stamp will provide that makes the 
purchaser willing to pay 3c for it. 

A hog running around on a farm in 
the corn belt may have a value of 3c a 
pound, but if the hog is taken to market, 
slaughtered and cut up into ham and 
bacon and pork loins, etc.; if some 
portions are put through curing and 
manufacturing processes; if all parts are 
shipped to consuming centers and are 
distributed among the retail dealers, cut 


up to meet consumer requirements and 


then delivered at the kitchen door — it 
is obvious that the meat is only a por- 
tion of what the consumer really buys. 
Service is essentially a part of the 
transaction and must be paid for. 
Armour and Company seeks to render 
service at the lowest possible cost. The 
desire to profit is the impelling motive 
but consumers and producers both bene- 
fit through low manufacturing and dis- 
tributing charges. Taxes and freight rates 
—both important cost items — are very 
much higher than they were before the 
war, but the costs which are subject to 
our control are about on a pre-war basis 
and the livestock producers who market 
through Armour and Company are get- 
ting as large a portion of the consumer’s 


dollar as is possible. 


T Mh hes 


President 


AN INVITATION TO YOU 


Do you plan to visit the Century of Progress in Chicago this summer? If you do, we extend to you a 
cordial invitation to visit the Armour and Company plant in the Union Stock Yards. 


ARMOUR 4ntD COMPANY. U. S. A. 
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ListEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations 
associated with the N.B.C. Central Standard Time, 7.30 P.M.-8 P.M. 
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The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions, and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
ERVICE 

ATISFIES 
HIPPERS 


CSD 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Let Your Live Stock Take You to 


Chicago, continuous to November Ist, 1933 


If you ship your livestock to the Chicago Union Stock Yards, the railroad will 
turnish you free transportation as caretaker to market and return and allow you to 
stay in Chicago for ten days. Only a single carload is now required to secure this 
transportation from any point in the West. 

Suppose you decide to stay in the city for two days to see the World's Fair 


and numerous other attractions. The cost of such a visit, including admission to a 


ball game and a theatrical show, need not exceed $7.50, or less than 5 cents per 
hundredweight on an average carload of livestock. Send for descriptive circular. 
By making your home at the Stock Yard Inn you will live among other stockmen 
in a modern, concrete, three-story building where help will be given you in planning 
free sight-seeing trips in groups. 
You will be interested in the fact that on account of the Fair, Chicago is 


enjoying an unusually strong local demand for meat. 


SHIP 
YOUR STOCK TO 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF THE WORL) 
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